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PREFACE 

THIS book is the record of an experiment in higher educa- 
tion. The experiment has proved a notable one. This not 
merely because it -was novel, nor because it has been a local 
success, but because the ideas underlying it are making 
their way and producing similar enterprises in scores of 
other universities and colleges. The part played in this 
development by Swarthmore may have been great or rela- 
tively small; there is no means of measuring that. But it 
remains that what at the start was a local experiment is now 
a widespread and significant movement. 

The book is the work of many hands. With the excep- 
tion of one chapter, which records the impressions of a 
visitor, it has been written by the Swarthmore teachers who 
carried the experiment through, and who, having brooded 
about it of nights, and watched its ups and downs, and 
tinkered and patched it endlessly, know more about it than 
anyone else. What brought them to the point of writing was 
the aiinouncement that Frank Aydelotte was resigning as 
president of the college to enter upon another educational 
adventure at the Institute for Advanced Study. This an- 
nouncement fell like a bombshell among his colleagues, and 
there was a moment of numb consternation. Then they 
began to gather in little gloomy groups and to discuss 
whether there was any way of expressing their sense of 
what he had done during the nineteen years of his leader- 
ship. There was no dearth of suggestions. Frank Aydelotte 
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is a fana|i$a! *golfer whose iron shots are wicked, and if one 
wanted to make him jubilant, a good round bagful of self- 
selected clubs was a sure prescription. Then, too, he was 
an incontinent reader of sixteenth-century travelogues, and 
there was no doubt that he would glow most gratifyingly 
over a row of Hakluyt or Purchas. But one proposal- 
monger had a brighter idea still. Instead of buying him 
books, why not write him one? There was enough and 
more to say. Mr. Aydelotte had devised an educational 
method which had excited nation-wide interest; outsiders 
were perpetually inquiring what he was up to; no account 
of its most developed form was in existence; here was a 
group of persons, all deeply interested and tolerably literate, 
who, at least as a body, knew all about it. Why should 
they not jointly recite a Swarthmore saga and make this 
their gift? 

The spark at once ignited. A committee was appointed 
to draw up a set of topics and to deal them out to appro- 
priate writers. After some months had gone by, a series of 
evenings were set apart, at two-week intervals, in which 
the whole company could hear the results. The writer 
assigned to a certain chapter would read it aloud to his 
colleagues, winding a precarious way through corrigenda, 
jeers, and plaudits; and when his offering had been suffi- 
ciently mutilated, he would go home with what remained 
of his manuscript and his pride, patch the remnants up as 
best he could, and send it in to the executive editor. Since 
the book is thus the product of so many hands, and each 
chapter of so many jibes, it remains by common consent 
anonymous. 

It is believed to cover all that is important about the 
academic process at Swarthmore. Naturally enough, how- 
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ever, the leading place is given to the plan that has aroused 
most interest in the educational world outside, the system 
of honors instruction. It was in this that Mr. Aydelotte's 
heart unmistakably lay; it was also his most significant and 
fruitful idea. In writing a book in his honor, it is natural 
that his colleagues should put first what was clearly first in 
his own mind. 

Readers may think it strange that in such a book no sort 
of portrait is offered of the man it seeks to honor. This 
omission is not an accident. For one thing, none of his 
colleagues coveted the task; to deal justly with one so 
restless and many-sided was a responsibility to think twice 
about before brashly undertaking. It was further considered 
that the portrait he would most value would be the record 
of what he had done. For Frank Aydelotte is the most 
objective of men. He lives in what he does; his way of 
finding himself is to throw himself headlong into the 
schemes that successively engross him. He is bored by talk 
of "me and thee." For many years his life has been largely 
made .up of board and committee meetings, of a voluminous 
dictated correspondence, of endless appointments and con- 
ferences. Swarthmore College has been only one of the 
irons in his lambent fire. To many educational leaders these 
duties would be chores to be got through as quickly as 
possible as a prelude to withdrawal into oneself. They are 
not so for him. They are his meat and drink; he revels in 
them; he sees in them the vital means to the ends that are 
engaging him; while he is involved in them they are the 
substance of his biography. So in describing in impersonal 
fashion what he has built, his colleagues are far from feeling 
that they have left him out. To them he is everywhere 
present between the liries, nor will it take a very discerning 
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outsider to see this either. And after all, is there a better 
testament to anyone than his work? One thinks of Wren's 
memorial in St. Paul's: Si monumentum requiris, circum- 
spice. 

But since the book is on the whole so impersonal, it is 
fair to note that there are things in the Aydelotte character 
which seem to his colleagues particularly typical and for 
which they remain particularly grateful. One is his cour- 
age. It is not the cerebral courage of the man who is appre- 
hensive and so galvanizes himself to face an ordeal. It is the 
temperamental courage of the man who genuinely enjoys 
the fray and lacks the organ that would tell him when he 
is beaten. In Frank Aydelotte there is more than a touch of 
his own Elizabethan seamen, who felt that life was at its 
best when they could swing about their decks with the 
enemy closing in and all guns going. There were times 
when his beloved experiment was in genuine danger, when 
funds were running low, when influential students were 
dubious, when unsympathetic critics became raucous and 
even personal. But it was in situations like this that the 
president was at his best. He wasn't angry with his critics; 
if he was conscious of their existence at all, he was either 
sorry that they were being silly, or else eager to meet them 
as honest men who would see the light with half a chance. 
If he did meet them, they commonly succumbed. In any 
case, opposition would leave him as buoyant and bubbling 
as ever. This sort of courage is contagious. In fact it spread 
all through the staff in the form of heightened morale. 

Besides this confidence in the college program, there was, 
secondly, his confidence in his colleagues. This was noth- 
ing short of epic! It was hardly a debatable point with him 
that he had the best college faculty in the United States; he 
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exulted over them individually and collectively, and kept 
breaking out into little "whoops of blessing" over them, 
reading their books with pride, sending them notes of appre- 
ciation, calling them in continually to give him advice. 
This was not tact or policy. It was the way he felt. He 
believed these things, heaven help him; it was part of a 
temperamental faith in the people that were about him. 
His staff were not convinced that they were really such 
prodigious fellows. But one's capacity for belief is elastic 
where one's own virtues are in question; and if Mr. X 
learns of a remark by his chief to the effect that he is "the 
most remarkable professor of conchology in the whole 
United States," Mr. X is not thereafter wholly the same; an 
extra cubit has not improbably been added to his stature. 
Throughout the arduous adventure recorded here, the 
president's unbounded trust in his staff has been a fertile 
source of trust in themselves. 

A third point will receive occasional illustration in the 
text. Throughout Mr. Aydelotte's administration at Swarth- 
more the making and executing of plans was a curiously 
communal business. This again was largely owing to the 
way his mind works. His temper is essentially social; he is 
at his best in a group; his most fruitful ideas are so largely 
shaped in discussion that, as he would be the first to say, 
they are group products rather than private ones. This 
goes far to explain the striking lack of internal opposition 
at Swarthmore. He came to the college with the intention 
of applying to its educational methods something like a 
revolution, and he launched it shortly after arriving. One 
would have expected a radical departure from long estab- 
lished methods to produce mutterings and even revolts 
among those who were asked to readjust themselves. The 
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fact is that the revolution was accepted by the faculty with 
hardly a dissenting voice, and that at the end of his admin- 
istration the college was a unit behind him. The reason was 
that the new program never seemed, and never was, an 
imposition from above. It was elaborated in endless con- 
versations with his faculty, in which he unburdened his 
mind to every section of it, sometimes getting firmly sat 
upon, but generally bouncing up again with some ebullient 
compromise that somehow saved his main point and every- 
body else's face. 

Mr. Aydelotte's retirement from Swarthmore has closed 
a chapter in the story of honors study. But it has not, of 
course, closed the story itself. That is bound to be a long 
one, of which only some introductory pages are given here. 
So far as Swarthmore is concerned, the development of the 
plan is now in the hands of her new and youngest president, 
John Nason, an Oxonian like his predecessor, who has been 
deeply implicated in the enterprise and without doubt will 
maintain and advance it. As for experiments with honors 
study in other colleges, that story is in the hands of Mr, 
Aydelotte himself. He is soon to tell it in a course of 
lectures to be delivered at Columbia University and pub- 
lished by the Sachs Foundation. If this book is Chapter I 
in the larger story, that will be Chapter II. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



THE PRINCIPLES OF 

AT SWARTHMORE 

COLLEGES come into being in many ways. Some of them 
are as truly constructed according to prearranged plans as, 
according to Bishop Lightf oot, the universe was when it put 
in its notable appearance at 9 A.M., Friday, October 23, 4004 
B.C. The University of Dublin as Newman proposed it, the 
great memorial that Governor Stanford built on the west 
coast for his son, the University of Chicago, constructed in 
a few years from the designs of the elder Rockefeller and 
Dr. Harper these suggest that Minerva is still reborn at 
times in the historic fashion. At the other extreme are in- 
stitutions that seem hardly to have been created at all. 
When and how did Oxford and Bologna begin? No one 
really knows. Their present methods and constitution are 
the product less of design than of an almost immemorial 
evolution. Between these two modes of nativity, however, 
there is another that is commoner than either. Some man 
of vision appears who sees that there is an educational need 
to be met. He meets it as best he can with such instruments 
as are at hand. When the experiment is well along, the 
theorizers appear and show that it is the embodiment of 
such and such ideas. It is implied that the ideas were clearly 
elaborated first, and that the practice only carried out what 
was already complete in the founder's head. The fact re- 
mains, however, that it was the need and the attempt to 
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meet it that uncovered the principles not the principles 
that disclosed the need. 

Here is where Swarthmore stands. It was not fabricated 
by doctrinaires; it was founded by liberal Quakers who, 
seeing that they had no institution of higher education, came 
to feel that they were badly in need of one. When a new 
program was introduced under President Aydelotte, it was 
because the methods then employed, both by Swarthmore 
and by other colleges, seemed to be achieving their ends less 
effectively than they might. Those who have worked with 
him at Swarthmore think his venture with other methods 
has been a success. They also think that nineteen years of 
trial and error have cleared some mist from their eyes; and 
they now see a little more clearly both what it was in the 
older methods that they felt uneasy about, and what the 
principles were for which they were doing battle. This 
chapter is an attempt to bring these principles to light. 

Democracy, somewhat mechanically conceived, was 
never applied to education anywhere in such wholesale 
fashion as in America after the first World War. It was 
applied to both subjects and persons, and in each field 
reached unprecedented extremes. Given new freedom by 
the sudden prosperity, there appeared at the college gates 
large armies of young men and women who in less pros- 
perous times would not have aspired to college degrees. 
Our institutions of higher learning were abruptly given a 
mandate to educate en masse. They did what they could. 
They took the natural road to their end, using the produc- 
tion-belt methods that were serving their purpose so effec- 
tively in the smoking factories of the day. There was noth- 
ing for it but unwieldy classes, lectures that in attendance 
and content were a little like Chautauqua openings, stand- 
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ards that enabled the many to get by. There is the story of 
a girl student at one of our larger institutions who had taken 
a course in psychology under the popular Professor X. 
"What does he look like?" asked a friend one day. "I don't 
properly know," was the answer. "I had a rear seat in a 
class of over a thousand and I'm a bit short-sighted, so I 
never got a good look at him." This, to be sure, was a 
lecture class, and it might be urged with reason that one can 
derive as much from a lecture in a group of a thousand as in 
a group of ten. True enough, but the unrelenting pressure 
of numbers forced the lecture method out of its own halls 
into the classrooms. It demanded either that the existing 
classes be swollen beyond manageable dimensions, or that 
new instructors, purchasable cheap, should be added and 
classes should be multiplied. In either case, instruction 
suffered. 

Besides the exigent hordes of students there were two 
other factors that furthered the prevailing drift, though 
both were survivals of prewar days. One was the persisting 
influence of the university methods of Germany. It was 
Germany, not England or France, that had long been the 
Mecca of American scholars; and many of the key posi- 
tions, both in scholarship and in administration, were held 
by men whose doctorates from Berlin or Gottingen were 
their proudest possessions. Now the prime method of in- 
struction in the German university is the lecture, which is 
standard and general; and one gathers that even in seminars 
the method of discussion is but little developed and the 
professor frequently engages in monologue an admirably 
competent and scholarly monologue, to be sure, but still a 
discourse ex cathedra. What could be more natural than 
that our harassed college officers, whose German experience 
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had been the bright point in their past, should find that the 
best hope of housing the new armies lay in this indefinitely 
extensible tent of the German method? 

But there was another influence at work, making for an- 
other kind of democracy, and this was an influence unques- 
tionably American. It came from Harvard in the form of 
the elective system, the favored child of President Eliot. 
According to this system, all the victuals in the academic 
cupboard, from architecture to zoology, were to be brought 
out and ranged before the student's eyes; all were to be 
equally open to him; all were assumed to be equally valu- 
able; they could be combined in any assortment he liked. A 
student could get a bachelor's degree by picking a posy of 
courses from the fields of music, archaeology, astronomy, 
and Italian. As for disciplinary value, the old primacy of 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics was everywhere disputed; 
any subject would serve this end, provided only it were well 
taught. 

When Frank Aydelotte came to Swarthmore in 1921, 
these were conspicuous landmarks in the educational scene. 
American colleges were congested; to meet the congestion, 
students were handled in large units; and they were allowed 
to disperse their minds as they pleased over the whole field 
of the curriculum. Against all these things the new presi- 
dent set his face. And it is clear in looking back that the 
form of his reaction against them was determined by his 
own educational experience. He had belonged to one of 
the earliest groups of American Rhodes Scholars. In the 
University of Oxford he had lived for years in a small resi- 
dential college where members were limited and the indi- 
vidual meant much. He had worked under a system which 
brought him under the intimate tutorial direction of men 
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whose business it was to diagnose and prescribe for indi- 
vidual need. Furthermore, Oxford had a scale of educa- 
tional values not sharply defined, perhaps, but still clear 
enough to make it seem absurd to put play production or 
the psychology of advertising on the level of philosophy or 
the classics. Undoubtedly, in those days the seeds were 
planted from which his later educational philosophy sprang. 
What are the points of that philosophy as exemplified by 
the experiment at Swarthmore? Three of them are virtually 
in our hands already, since they represent the inevitable im- 
pressions of a thoughtful Oxonian reexposed to American 
methods. First, as against education in enormous factories 
Mr. Aydelotte stood for the small college. Swarthmore, 
with its rising number of applicants, could have doubled or 
trebled its size, and it could have added graduate students; 
but he stood steadily against both in the face of repeated 
attempts on the part of universities to lure him away, he 
stuck to his small institution. This was not due merely to 
the conviction that he had at Swarthmore the laboratory 
for an experiment of national importance; it was due also to 
his faith in the small college as such. In the perennial de- 
bate between the large and the small institution there is 
much to be said on both sides, but certainly in Mr. Ayde- 
lotte's mind the advantages were with the good small col- 
lege. In such a college the individual means more and, 
unless he is very exceptional, has more of a chance. To take 
but one example, at Swarthmore the majority of the men 
students have represented the college in intercollegiate 
sport. In the range of college activities, which include all 
the major fields of the great university journalism, de- 
bating, dramatics, political clubs, and the rest and which 
in the small college must be maintained by relatively few, 
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any student who is good enough to be admitted to the col- 
lege can hope for a place uniquely his own. Even if his 
college is regarded as a side show compared to the great 
university, he is an actor in it, not a spectator; and the dif- 
ference is great. Again, in the classroom he has access from 
the first to the better instructors; there is no long appren- 
ticeship under assistants imported to handle "sections." To 
be sure, the variety of courses he can choose from is much 
smaller; but if the courses offered are the essential ones this 
may be more of a help than a handicap. Some of the best 
of the great universities, such as Harvard and Yale, are 
attempting by house plans to reintroduce the small college 
within the university itself. The plan is admirable and is a 
local success; but it cannot be made general because of the 
enormous expense and, until it can be, the good small col- 
lege will hardly be superseded. 

Granted, however, that the small college has a sound 
position, what is it to stand for in the way of educational 
method? Here appears a second strong conviction of Presi- 
dent Aydelotte. He has held that education is an active 
rather than a passive process, indeed that the best and only 
true education is self-education. In a sense nobody can 
teach anybody anything. If one person tries to tell another 
the simplest fact, the second can appropriate it only through 
active attention and assimilation; and appropriation of the 
complexities of any truly higher education calls for an 
activity that is proportionately intense, interested, and sus- 
tained. To be sure, with a good photographic memory one 
may become well informed or even learned with no great 
effort; but to be educated, as Newman insisted, is far more 
than to be well informed; one must be able in addition to 
analyze and infer, to sift evidence, to state a case, to run 
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down causes and effects. And one can learn these processes 
only by trying one's hand at them over and over again. 
Frank Aydelotte was once a football coach, and a very 
successful one. Like all good coaches he realized that he 
could not teach a boy to carry a ball just by giving him 
blackboard talks. He must also watch him in action and 
make his counsel spring directly from what he saw. He had 
the courage when he came to Swarthrnore to apply uncom- 
promisingly to the mind what he had found so important in 
training activities of the body. He resolved that educational 
passivity should go. 

For advanced students he accordingly abolished the lec- 
ture method. This does not mean that at Swarthmore no 
lectures are given; to lower-classmen and to non-honors 
upper-classmen they are given abundantly; and such lec- 
tures as are offered are at all times open to honors students 
who wish to attend. It does mean, however, that for honors 
students the expository lecture has been virtually aban- 
doned. The view has come to prevail which was announced 
as a heresy at Cambridge just fifty years ago by a great 
thinker and teacher, Henry Sidgwick, in his Lecture Against 
Lecturing: "My view is that this species of lecture, when 
addressed to students who have duly learnt, and are willing 
to use, the art of reading books, is in most cases an unsuit- 
able and uneconomical employment of the time of the 
teacher and the class ... a relic of the times before the 
printing-press was invented." As a means of inspiration 
the lecture may be useful; as a means of demonstration in the 
laboratory it may be necessary; but no good student who 
can get the substance of it in the library and get it in half 
the time, with the added privilege of varying his pace and 
comparing passages at will, is likely to prefer the lecture 
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method as a staple means of acquiring ideas. As Carlyie 
said, "To sit as a passive bucket and be pumped into, 
whether you consent or not, can in the long run be ex- 
hilarating to no creature, how eloquent soever the flood of 
utterance that is descending." 

The educational emphasis, then, must be made somehow 
to swing to self -engendered activity of mind. What are the 
conditions for this? For one thing, goodly stretches of un- 
interrupted time. For another, a stimulus powerful enough 
to sustain the student's interest. For still another, enough 
supervision to keep him from wandering into blind alleys 
or loitering along primrose paths. There should be sug- 
gested, furthermore, a larger range of reading than he can 
cover, so that he can find his own affinities and learn the art 
of selection. Above all, perhaps, there should be on hand 
an interested and competent coach to eye his intellectual 
performances, to veto unpromising tentarives, and to pat 
him seasonably on the back. 

Could these conditions be realized in an actual system of 
teaching? Mr. Aydelotte believed that they could and that 
in the honors method he had found that system. Much will 
be said about this system later, but in preliminary outline it 
is this: At the beginning of their junior year, students of 
approved capacity and independence are allowed to enter a 
special regimen in which they are freed from the ordinary 
courses and credits. Here comes in the provision for unin- 
terrupted stretches of work: instead of studying four to six 
subjects at once, they study two. Pursuing two subjects 
each semester throughout their last two years, they have 
thus completed eight, under the supervision of three or four 
departments at the most, by the end of their course. On each 
of these subjects they are then required to take written and 
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oral examinations, set by examiners from outside, who de- 
termine what class of honors they shall receive or whether 
they are worthy of honors at all. In each of the two sub- 
jects a given student is pursuing at one time, he has a weekly 
meeting with his* instructor in a small group of three to six. 
This "seminar," as it is called, is in fact a long afternoon 
of discussion; it is the heart of the method; from its pro- 
tracted and intimate interchange of ideas the drive is 
generated which turns the wheels of the system. The 
element of supervision is supplied by each instructor to 
his own group. Normally he has prepared a syllabus 
covering the semester's field of work; for each seminar 
meeting a portion of this field is assigned, with reading 
lists issued in advance; and the student is asked to pre- 
pare in each of his two subjects a weekly or biweekly paper. 
Not all the reading suggested can be covered; the student 
may forage widely; but in the end he must select, he must 
learn to quote Sir Walter Raleigh that the art of reading 
is the art of judicious skipping. Coaching in method and 
style also is provided by the seminar, under conditions which 
in some subjects at least have proved to be almost ideal. 
Take philosophy, for example. Philosophy, perhaps more 
than most subjects, is a kind of activity; it consists in taking 
some hypothesis, exploring its implications as nearly as pos- 
sible to the end, and accepting or rejecting it on their war- 
rant. No doubt suggestions as to how to do this can be 
derived from lectures and classes. But the most effective 
method of mastering it is to pit one's wits against some one 
else as good as oneself or better, to learn by first-hand ex- 
perience how loose statement, snap judgment, or frayed 
temper may ruin an argument, and what it means to estab- 
lish a case to the satisfaction of a fair but exacting critic. 
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Discussion in a large class is very commonly self-defeating; 
the student wriggles from self-consciousness while the rest 
of the class wriggle from boredom. Neither has the oppo- 
site extreme, discussion in a private tutorial, proved quite 
satisfactory. Where the student meets his tutor alone, ithe 
disparity of the sides is often so great that the student is 
overwhelmed. In a group of four or five friends this is less 
likely to occur: all can be implicated in the discussion in a 
free uninhibited way that is hard to achieve in a formal 
tete-a-tete between middle age and youth. 

A system such as this calls for a good deal of self- 
steadying on the moral side as well as on the intellectual. 
Apart from the two seminars weekly, the honors student's 
time is his own: The buzzing bells that summon the other 
students to their twelve or fifteen weekly classes are not for 
him; he must get up and go to bed, plot out his time in the 
library and make his budget for sports and "activities" by 
his own best lights. If he is a slow reader, he must take steps 
to better his pace or be left behind. If he is bad at retaining 
detail, he must contrive a system of notes that will supple- 
ment his deficiency. If his work is mature and responsible, 
he may be allowed in a senior semester to pursue one sub- 
ject only and devote the rest of his time to a thesis under 
individual direction (many of the theses so produced have 
been rated by external examiners as fully on the Master's 
level). He must learn to apportion his time between the 
two weekly seminars a matter of some little difficulty if 
they fall, as occasionally happens, on successive days; he 
must note the ebb and flood tides of his energy, and reserve 
the harder tasks for the more lucid intervals. As the end of 
his course approaches he must make what may well remain 
the most considerable intellectual effort of his life, mobiliz- 
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ing the acquisitions of two years' study and presenting to 
the invading examiners as organized a front as possible. 
To each new class of honors students some special lectures 
are given dealing with the strategy and technique of honors 
study; but at best they can only lighten, they cannot re- 
move the extra burden of responsibility that the honors 
student must carry. 

Any one who is in doubt whether the method has at- 
tained its first end of an active and interested as opposed 
to a merely well stored mind would do well to visit the 
Swarthmore campus at the big week-end of the year. This 
does not come at the close of the football season: it arrives 
with the examiners late in May. The visitor should make 
the rounds of the rooms where orals are in progress, and 
where (for the examinations are public) he will find little 
audiences of juniors listening, apprehensively or admiringly, 
to the performances of their senior friends. He will not al- 
ways be pleased with what he hears. Some of the candi- 
dates will be naive; some will reveal not so much crevices 
in their mental armor as yawning gaps. Even the best of 
them when pressed may flounder lamentably by way of 
showing that, after all, they are undergraduates, not candi- 
dates for their doctorates. But there is one impression that 
visitors seem almost invariably to carry away. These 
youngsters are mentally alive. They have views and de- 
fend them eagerly. They think ideas are important. They 
have an authentic respect for competence of mind, and a 
longing for it so naked and unashamed as to provide a 
reasonable promise of it even when it is not yet achieved. 
They offer a telling testimony to that shift of educational 
emphasis from a passive to an active attitude which the 
honors system has sought to induce. 
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Of the articles of the Swarthmore creed, at least as held 
by Mr. Aydelotte, we have now mentioned two: his belief 
in the small college and more largely dwelt on because 
more important for our purpose his belief that education 
must be self -education. We began by pointing out that in a 
third respect also he reacted against the practices of the 
time. Though an enthusiast for democracy, he believed 
that in current educational practice the democratic ideal 
was being misapplied because it was seriously misconceived. 

He believes that it does not make sense to talk of democ- 
racy among values. The very idea of value carries with it 
the implication of a better and a worse, and the business of 
education is to cultivate the better assiduously and eschew 
the worse. He would deny the first premise of the old elec- 
tive system; namely, that from the point of view of a liberal 
education one subject is about as good as another. There 
are a great many subjects taught in college and university 
curricula that he would not accept for his college as free 
gifts. He has steadfastly resisted the idea that preparation 
for vocations, skills, and crafts has any place in a liberal 
curriculum. The college does, to be sure, have a school of 
engineering. Here also, however, the influence of the arts 
curriculum has been felt; the emphasis is on engineering 
science rather than on those applications which any compe- 
tent graduate will rapidly learn to make for himself in prac- 
tice. In the field of the humanities, as explained in Chapter 
Eleven, courses formerly given in debating, play produc- 
tion, and practice teaching have been shifted from the 
status of curricular to that of extracurricular activities. This 
does not mean, of course, that the administration disap- 
proves of these activities; on the contrary, when courses in 
dramatics, for example, were removed from the curriculum, 
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it secured, at increased cost to the college, a full-time coach 
under whose direction dramatic work went on more vigor- 
ously than before. But most members of the faculty think 
that these activities belong to the students' leisure time and 
do not form a basis for the award of academic degrees. The 
reason lies in a distinction between two types of educational 
aim. There are studies whose primary aim is to enrich and 
discipline the mind, to deepen one's understanding of nature 
or human nature. On the other hand there are studies 
which, though they may provide much of this incidentally, 
have the different primary aim of producing practical or 
technical skill. It may be hard to decide whether a given 
course is of the one type or the other; but this does not 
alter the facts, first, that the two aims are deeply different, 
and, second, that the former aim, not the latter, marks the 
true province of the liberal arts. Such a view will no doubt 
limit the range of college courses offered. But on that head 
Mr. Aydelotte has never been much concerned. He is not 
distressed when he finds that one of his departments is 
giving fewer courses than are listed at other colleges. Why 
should we worry, he would say, about such variety of fare 
when we have far more courses than the normal student can 
possibly cover? He would prefer that a department give 
four or five central courses expertly than fifteen or twenty 
indifferently, representing the temporary interest of the 
instructors. One of the main changes in the Swarthmore 
program during his regime has been the reduction of the 
normal non-honors program from five courses to four, with 
a corresponding rise of standard in each. Most of the 
faculty have regarded the change as an improvement. It is 
in accord with what is now a college policy, that through- 
out the curriculum the emphasis should be placed on 
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quality of subject matter and teaching, rather than on 
quantity or variety. 

In another respect also, Mr. Aydelotte's view that democ- 
racy does not apply in the field of values has become part 
of the Swarthmore policy. He has advocated direct resort 
to the original documents, and other first-hand material, 
as the staple pabulum for the better students. This does not 
imply that textbooks have been discarded: they are used 
extensively as a basis for the conduct of classes, and many 
of the faculty regard them as indispensable introductory 
tools; but when an able student has arrived at the age of 
twenty or so, he is approaching intellectual maturity and has 
the right to the best if he wants it. To keep such a student 
in textbooks or secondary sources is to make the good the 
enemy of the best. Surely there can be no textbook to 
Paradise Lost, or to Plato, or even to Adam Smith or Gib- 
bon. The way great men say things is part of their great- 
ness; and to suppose, for example, that Gibbon in a digest, 
Gibbon without the Gibbonian roll and the famous foot- 
notes and the cynicism and the glittering surface, is really 
Gibbon is mere blindness to what made him unique. Such 
points are not forgotten in the conduct of seminars. The 
seminar in Plato reads all the important dialogues; the one 
in Shakespeare reads Shakespeare practically through; in 
one seminar in economics the group works its way through 
Smith, Ricardo, Mill, and their successors; the seminars in 
French Prose of the Eighteenth Century, in Literary Criti- 
cism, in Chaucer, in the Renaissance, go back to the foun- 
tainheads. Of course, in the physical and social sciences 
resort to the historical classics may be of less importance 
than resort to contemporary source material, but one can at 
any rate take one's appeal to the first-hand and authoritative 
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sources. To carry out such enterprises one must rise to a 
high argument, and it would be idle to pretend that all 
honors students respond. They don't. But it is none the 
less true that there is the most significant sort of interval 
between the best that has been thought and said on any 
subject and what is ordinarily said, and that the college is 
now thoroughly committed to the principle that those who 
have ears to hear should be allowed to hear. 

This suggests the second way in which Swarthmore Col- 
lege under Mr. Aydelotte has reacted against mistaken con- 
ceptions of democracy in education. If democracy means 
that all men are equal in the sense of "equally educable," it 
is something that every experienced teacher has seen refuted 
times without number. Of course the more largely ability 
can be shown to be a function of environment as opposed 
to chromosomes, the greater is the hope for democracy in 
both its political and its social senses: human nature can 
then be indefinitely perfected by pressures deliberately con- 
trived; and John Stuart Mill, a democrat of weight, held 
that everything he had achieved along literary and logical 
lines could have been achieved by any normal boy or girl if 
blessed, as he had been, with an early environment in which 
James Mill was the most conspicuous object. But even in 
Mill's day his theory was accounted better evidence of his 
modesty than of his sense, and it has been further under- 
mined by the development in recent decades of psychologi- 
cal tests. The better of these tests, cunningly designed to 
distinguish mental capital from what has been acquired, 
have brought to light profound and irreducible differences 
of original nature which could not be disregarded by our 
mass educators save at the peril of education itself. If the 
requirements of the colleges and universities were to be set 
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by the median I.Q. of their armies of students, the first 
result would be mediocrity in college standards, and the 
ultimate result mediocrity in democratic leadership. In 
Mr. Aydelotte's view it was the part of any good democrat 
to make war against those who, in the name of democracy 
but in the teeth of fact, would vitiate the whole process. 
Democracy in education? Yes. But that does not mean 
giving every one the same schooling or even the same op- 
portunities it means equating opportunity to capacity; 
and since capacities vary enormously, that implies doing 
much for some that is not done for others. To be sure, this 
has been practiced in the past, but it was generally the lame 
ducks that had the special attention. Mr. Aydelotte thinks 
this a very shortsighted kindness. You do more for society, 
he thinks, by bringing great gifts to their maturity than by 
elaborately dragging lame ducks across the passing line. 
Thus not only justice to the individual but also, in the long 
run, the good of the many demands inequality in educa- 
tional treatment. When the magazine Time placed his pic- 
ture on its cover, it printed underneath: "He would reprieve 
democracy from mediocrity." 

Such inequality involves consequences that would not 
everywhere be welcome, for if carried through it would un- 
doubtedly exclude from college some who are now there. 
When Lowes Dickinson was a traveller in this country, he 
wrote home: "Colleges are an investment to Americans, 
and educate only as a means to getting on. And in this 
country if you're going to get on you must have a college 
education, and almost anybody can get it." That is unkind 
and not wholly true, but there is enough truth in it to sting. 
Certainly the level of an education that "anybody can get" 
would not be high. Mr. Aydelotte has resolutely sought a 
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rise in college standards, and would not flinch from the 
consequences in the way of sending many who now seek 
higher degrees to junior colleges, vocational schools, or ap- 
prenticeships in industry. James Anthony Froude once said, 
"it is better that a boy should learn to make a shoe excel- 
lently than to write bad exercises in half a dozen languages." 
Mr. Aydelotte would agree. 

Now the honors method in its essence is a giving of 
special advantages to those of the intelligence and character 
to use them. It is not meant for all. There has been no 
attempt at Swarthmore to carry it down into the first two 
years, no attempt to make the college generally an honors 
college. Doubtless the faculty would like this in the ab- 
stract, but even if it were administratively practicable, they 
would still feel that, with the average of student capacity 
what it is, the extension would be undesirable. Their system 
is not a mystic hocus-pocus for turning sows' ears into silk 
purses; they are under no illusion here; and if the method 
requires some carving up of the student body, the carving 
follows the joints of nature as closely as may be. The aim is 
to release from, the academic lock-step the student whose 
natural pace is faster, to single out from the mass those 
whose absorptive capacity is greater and give them more 
to cover, to discover those who, whether of outstanding 
gifts or not, would profit by a harder argument and to give 
them problems that are more advanced, and to free from 
academic red tape those who can carry responsibility. With 
the more mature and serious student the method has suc- 
ceeded beyond question. The statements and records of its 
products to be admitted to graduate schools attest that 
those who are pursuing the method are getting what they 
wanted. Still, no presumption has been drawn from this at 
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Swarthmore that the method is for aU. Some students have 
not been admitted because the evidence at hand as to char- 
acter suggested that they would abuse the responsibility if 
they got it. Some have not been admitted because their in- 
structors' report on their work showed that they were 
being extended quite sufficiently where they were. Some 
students who, in character and ability alike, would be 
acceptable honors students deliberately elect the course 
method. When they do this, the reason commonly is that 
they wish to make contact with a greater variety of sub- 
jects than the seminar method will allow. For the honors 
system does involve concentration. Here we come in sight 
of another principle implicit in the method. 

So far we have been dwelling chiefly on the double 
thesis that the honors system is a device for self -education, 
but a device applicable only to specially qualified students. 
Such a scheme pretty clearly implies certain further sub- 
ordinate theses that may now be run over more rapidly. 
First, as just suggested, it implies that even for under- 
graduates concentration is desirable. An honors student 
pursues only eight subjects in two years; and there is the 
further limitation that these eight subjects must normally 
be elected from three contiguous fields. He may, if he 
wishes, combine political science, economics, and history; 
he would not be allowed to combine political science, fine 
arts, and mathematics. Further, he must make one field his 
major and normally do half his work in it, with his other 
two as supporting minors. Is this degree of concentration 
justified? 

We of the faculty think it is. We believe that a thorough 
grasp of a few subjects is a more significant achievement 
than a superficial look at many. It is true that the argument 
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so often advanced for the older classical curriculum that 
the discipline gained in construing Greek could be directly 
transferred to running a business or a government has been 
pretty largely discredited; but upon this at least common 
sense and educational theory are still at one, that the grasp 
of what it means to carry through a case in any field what- 
ever, what it means to go below appearances, to appraise 
conflicting evidence, to guard against hasty generalization, 
to develop a hypothesis in thought till it gives birth to its 
natural progeny, to see the difference in a single field be- 
tween the working of a first-rate mind and that of a mind 
that however popular is second-rate, to feel the prick of 
one's own intellectual conscience at inexact statement and 
merely rhetorical argument the grasp of what all this 
means in a single field will make the most important kind 
of difference to what one does in any other. The process 
of devising a tenable theory about the relation of mind and 
body is in detail a very different process from devising a 
plan to save a business. But if anyone says that the clear- 
ness, the care, the patience, the power to do simultaneous 
justice to manifold detail which are the necessary condi- 
tions of success with the first problem are inapplicable to 
the second, he is talking nonsense; and if to say this is edu- 
cational conservatism, Swarthmore can only confess that 
she is bringing up the educational rear. She is committed 
to the view that the principles of intellectual thoroughness 
are in all fields the same, that once these principles have been 
grasped and applied, the student has a tool which he can 
go on to use for himself, and that the main business of a 
college is but to supply that tool, in as burnished a state as 
the metal makes possible. 

In this concentration of the student's work into relatively 
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few subjects there is an obvious danger. If the seminar 
were allowed to become the football of the individual in- 
structor, either in content or in standard, the student would 
be badly off; two or three subjects taught in accordance 
with unchecked tutorial whim would make a large inroad 
into his education. From the inception of the experiment, 
therefore, it has been felt necessary to have the final ap- 
praisals of the students' achievement independently made. 
The value of external examining in producing a better rela- 
tion between teacher and taught will be touched on later 
in this volume; what is emphasized here is that where so 
much depends on a few instructors, it is well to have a check 
on individual vagary. An instructor offering a seminar in 
ethics might have a blind spot for Kant, and he might have 
a special fancy for the view that morals are conventions 
only; in a course in which he acted as both teacher and ex- 
aminer he would not improbably infect his students with 
both his blindness and his bias; with a competent external 
examiner, both would be exposed. Such examining thus 
serves the double purpose of insurance to the student and 
check on the instructor. It assumes, of course, that there is 
in each field of study an accepted body of knowledge which 
it is important to master and an accepted standard of what 
good and bad performance means. Swarthmore teachers 
would not hesitate to accept either implication. 

Besides the importance of concentration and of objec- 
tivity in appraisal there is another subordinate principle im- 
plicit in the system. This is the importance of a special type 
of instructor with a special type of pedagogical skill. Where 
a student's instructors are few, it is the more essential that 
those few be competent. And it will not do to have merely 
some kind or other of competence. A very good lecturer 
may fail as a tutor because he persists in carrying the lecture 
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method Into the seminar; a very good scholar or thinker 
may multiply details or distinctions until the students lose 
the wood among the trees; if an instructor's intellectual and 
perhaps it should be added social equipment is inferior, 
the students, through their intimate contact with him, are 
not slow in finding it out and losing respect. In so long and 
close a contact with sensitive and critical young minds, all 
one's resources come into play, and more than all could be 
used if they were there. Gusto, delight in one's subject, the 
liking to be with others and to share ideas with them, ex- 
pository power, dialectical skill, pleasure in putting things 
well, humor, the tact that Dean Briggs defined as "the union 
of sincerity with sensitive regard for others," patience, 
with a reserve of impatience waiting judiciously off stage, 
beliefs and values of one's own with which the students can 
definitely differ if they do not accept them, the love of life 
and the love of youth all these are necessary if one is to 
score the fullest success in this sort of enterprise. It goes 
without saying that such a success is still unscored. But if 
the enterprise has not ended in failure, it is very largely be- 
cause President Aydelotte realized in the beginning that to 
work so special a machine a special type of mechanic was 
needed and took steps to secure that type. The more im- 
portant of these steps were three: first, to secure addi- 
tional endowment with which to increase the staff; second, 
to select the added members only after extensive search, 
personal visitation, and embarrassingly minute inquiry; 
third, to provide for more sabbatical leaves. These matters 
are treated elsewhere in this volume; but since more than 
one of them involves finance, the interested reader might 
refer to the table on page 193 which shows how much of 
the expanded budget has gone into personnel. 

The principles so far discussed, of self-education, of in- 
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equalities in subject matter and capacity, of concentration, 
of objective appraisal, of an adapted personnel, are all prin- 
ciples that apply more particularly to the honors system. 
To say that in all this we are dealing with "the principles 
of education at Swarthmore" may well raise two obvious 
questions. First, why set these forth as if they held of the 
college generally when they apply only to the honors 
experiment? The answer is partly that to the educational 
world this experiment is the most interesting feature of 
Swarthmore, partly that the principles implicit in it govern 
also the rest of the college so far as they are applicable, 
partly that the education of the non-honors student is 
dealt with separately in this volume. The second question 
must be more particularly noticed. "The principles you 
have been discussing," it may be said, "are of an intellectual 
kind. But would you not agree that there is more to edu- 
cation than training the intelligence, that moral and reli- 
gious attitudes are also susceptible of education, and are as 
important as intelligence itself? " 

The answer is Yes; such attitudes are of the first im- 
portance and they do undoubtedly admit of training. Nev- 
ertheless it remains true, as so deeply religious a mind as 
Newman's contended, that the direct aim of a college or 
university must be intellectual, and that these other atti- 
tudes of mind must be cultivated indirectly and by subtler 
means. The fervor for high ends, and the devotion to them 
in practice, the sense of humor and the sense of honor, gen- 
erosity and rightness and delicacy of feeling, are hardly to 
be inculcated in the classroom between 8:00 and 8:55, or 
tested on paper. When inner transformations come, they 
come unpredictably, usually as a result of contagion or 
of some happy confluence of personal forces upon a mind 
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that is ripe for it. The college cannot guarantee such re- 
sults, nor even specifically prepare for them. Nevertheless, 
apart from the immensely important task, already men- 
tioned, of selecting its faculty wisely, there is perhaps 
something else that a college can do. It can arrange a set- 
ting, external and internal, which shall favor the student's 
growth and perceptiveness in non-intellectual ways. 

This Swarthmore has sought to do. As regards the out- 
ward setting, one of Mr. Aydelotte's particular interests 
has been to make the campus a thing of beauty. In this he 
has been greatly helped by some friends of the college who 
have devoted much time and expense to making the campus 
one of the garden spots of Philadelphia's metropolitan area. 
Nature too has been on his side. The main buildings of the 
campus lie in the midst of about two hundred and fifty 
acres of lawn and woodland, with a little river flowing 
through it on one side, and in the middle a gentle hill, 
crowned now by the impressive tower of the Clothier Me- 
morial. 

This tower, visible on its hill for miles around, but quiet 
and austere of line, is a symbol of what the college would 
be on the inner side. For Swarthmore is a Quaker college. 
The Friendly influence is not obtrusive; there is no com- 
pulsory attendance at religious services; there is no college 
chaplain or college pulpit, since the Friends do not have 
professional ministers. But the Friends Meeting ^ House 
stands in the middle of the campus, and there on First-day 
mornings, with the President at the head of the meeting 
and a large attendance of students and townspeople, are 
held some of the most luminous meetings (so visitors say) 
that are to be found within the Society of Friends. In the 
same building a small and silent meeting is held on four 
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mornings of the week for student meditation and worship. 
President Aydelotte, who like many other members of the 
faculty, has fallen deeply under Quaker influence and 
joined the Society, regards the atmosphere of Quakerism 
as one of the most precious traditions of the college. That 
tradition is one of liberalism; and it has guaranteed to 
teachers and students an extraordinary freedom from mo- 
lestation in their thinking and speaking. Its gentle pressure 
makes itself felt in many ways, not so much on the intel- 
lectual side for the Quakers are curiously unconcerned 
about creeds and even their mysticism has a practical bent 
as through a constant, quiet suggestion of a particular way 
of life. This way of life is conceived as springing from a 
right ordering of the spirit, and its chief principles are two. 
One is the principle of sincerity, which calls for the adjust- 
ment of speech and act to the mind within, a principle ex- 
emplified in the directness of Quaker preaching, the indi- 
vidualism of Quaker practice, and the strong traditional em- 
phasis on truth in intercourse and simplicity of living. The 
other is the principle of friendliness. It has made the 
Friends humanitarian? and peacemakers wherever their 
"inward Light' 7 has led them. In a time when values and 
beliefs are so generally in the melting pot, and cynicism 
about all values is so inviting an attitude, it is an advantage 
of no small worth to a young man or woman to come for a 
while under an influence so tonic and so benignant. 



CHAPTER Two 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROGRAM 

"THE GOLDEN AGE of Quakerism lies ahead. Its great- 
est activity will be education." This prophecy, taken from 
a speech by George Walton, principal of George School, 
at President Aydelotte's inaugural dinner, may well preface 
any account of the inception of honors work at Swarth- 
more. In the days preceding his acceptance of the presi- 
dency, Frank Aydelotte had become convinced that a 
radical program for improving teaching methods might find 
in a Friendly college peculiarly happy auspices. A glance 
into any of the annual reports he subsequently wrote will 
reveal evidence of his adherence to that conviction. From 
first to last the Swarthmore experiment has drawn upon 
the Friendly traditions of individual freedom and the 
Friendly aspiration towards collective improvement. 

This is, accordingly, no one-man story, nor the story of 
the development of any one idea. "The transformation 
which has taken place in the College," Mr. Aydelotte re- 
ported in 1939, "has not been the work of any single indi- 
vidual, but has resulted from the cooperation of the mem- 
bers of an ever-widening group. My task has been to facili- 
tate the work of others, 'to release the creative energies of 
other men. 9 " Thus, under Mr. Aydelotte's watchful eye, 
and inspired by his optimism and vision, the Swarthmore 
corporate state has gradually evolved its present educa- 
tional program. From the start, policies were shaped 
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through the deliberations of various groups, large or small, 
working in singularly harmonious cooperation. There have 
been faculty groups, groups of students, alumni, and com- 
mittees of the board of managers. By no means have they 
always agreed or found their decisions easy. Few steps 
have been taken that were not accompanied by vigorous 
protest from what finally turned out to be minorities. But 
no major change in the educational methods of Swarth- 
more College during those nineteen years has been under- 
taken at the insistence of the president alone. Small groups 
for preliminary discussion, the faculty or the board as a 
whole for final decision: these have been the instruments 
through which his suggestions, and occasionally his hesi- 
tations, have been put into operation. As Mr. Aydelotte 
had anticipated, the Friendly tradition provided an indis- 
pensable background. The elder statesmen of the faculty 
so often an insuperable obstacle to programs for aca- 
demic reform showed themselves ready and willing to 
undertake an educational adventure. 

On Founders' Day, October 22, 1921, in his inaugural 
address, President Aydelotte formulated the ideals of edu- 
cation on which subsequent developments at Swarthmore 
were to be based. That address opened by stating a posi- 
tive ideal the discovery and training of the best minds 
for leadership in an industrial democracy. "The end of all 
industry is the production of human beings of a finer qual- 
ity, and unless this end is realized and achieved, no measure, 
however great, of material success, can redeem it from 
failure. It is the task of our institutions of higher learn- 
ing to train leaders who will have the vision and the power 
to direct this great transformation." "We are," the presi- 
dent continued, "educating more students up to a fair 
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average than, any country in the world, but we are waste- 
fully allowing the capacity of the average to prevent us 
from bringing the best up to the standards they could 
reach." He noted the haphazard "conglomerate of depart- 
ments" in so many American colleges, the lack of "distribu- 
tion" and "concentration" in their student programs, and 
paid his respects to the uninspired "spoon-feeding which 
makes much of our college instruction of the present day 
of a secondary school character." But as it opened, so the 
address concluded on the positive theme a promise to 
strive for a program to bring about "the highest develop- 
ment of the best minds" in the undergraduate community. 

Other important points were touched on in the address. 
The student's schedule should be more limited and should 
be subjected to a more rigorous standard in each course. 
Examinations should be less frequent and more comprehen- 
sive. Noteworthy was the clear enunciation of the funda- 
mental principle on which honors work was to be devel- 
oped: "to separate those students who are really interested 
in the intellectual life from those who are not, and to de- 
mand of the former in the course of their four years' work, 
a standard of attainment for the A.B. degree distinctly 
higher than we require of them at present and comparable 
perhaps with that which is now reached for the A.M. I 
do not believe," he concluded, "that we should deny to 
the average, or below average student, the benefit of a col- 
lege education. He needs this training, and we need his 
humanizing presence in the colleges, but we should not 
allow him to hold back his more brilliant companions from 
doing that high quality of work which will in the end best 
justify the time and money which we spend in education." 

The address was in no sense a prospectus for the experi- 
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meat on which the college was to embark. The word 
"honors" did not appear; there were no references to 
"seminars/' "outside*' examiners, programs of related sub- 
jects. These were to come, not as ends in themselves, but 
as means towards attaining the ideal which formed the 
theme of the inaugural address. The initiative carne from 
the faculty. Shortly after the inaugural address the Swarth- 
more chapter of the American Association of University 
Professors debated the question of putting Mr. Aydelotte's 
proposals to the test at once. Should ways and means be 
devised to bring greater educational opportunity before 
the abler students? "As a result of this discussion," re- 
marked President Aydelotte, "committees were appointed, 
the remainder of the academic year was employed in the 
formulation of plans for such work in two or three sub- 
jects, in September of the following year eleven students 
volunteered and were allowed to undertake the new pro- 
gram, and honors work was begun." "That incident," Mr. 
Aydelotte concludes, "was typical of my nineteen years at 
Swarthmore." 

The program ready for the volunteers in the autumn of 
1922 was carried out through "honors seminars" for ad- 
vanced work offered by two "divisions." One of these 
divisions, that of English literature, was staffed by two pro- 
fessors from the English department, one from history, and 
one from philosophy. The other division, that of the social 
sciences, included one professor from each of seven depart- 
ments: anthropology, economics, education, history, phi- 
losophy, political science, and public health. Equally am- 
bitious were the plans for the first examinations which it 
was thought in December, 1922, would consist of ten to 
twelve three-hour papers, set by professors from other in- 
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stitutions who would be given an opportunity to supple- 
ment their written examinations by oral ones before deter- 
mining the students' final ratings. 

These details, too complicated for practicality, were to 
be modified in the years following. But already the essen- 
tial organization and much of the special terminology of 
the "honors system" had been worked out. At the time no 
one especially advocated the term "honors," nor has any- 
one since been able to think up a better word. 

Perhaps some comment on the terms employed will best 
serve to introduce the reader to the main characteristics of 
the honors program. The origin of the word "division" as 
used at Swarthmore is obscure, but it appears in the earliest 
announcements of the new undertaking, and its basic prin- 
ciple a student program including three related subjects 
was to become one of the most fundamental items in the 
Swarthmore experiment. As for the word "seminar" 
then seldom used in undergraduate teaching it was 
adopted at this date more for its expediency than because 
it defined a policy of group rather than individual teach- 
ing, or because it introduced graduate school methods into 
the college curriculum. 

It was the practical difficulty of adding honors teaching 
to the problems of an understaffed and already overbur- 
dened faculty that made it essential to combine teachers as 
well as students. Experience, however, revealed unantici- 
pated advantages in this emergency device. Instructors as 
well as students needed to be educated in the technique of 
seminar teaching, and the presence of several instructors in 
the same groups proved a valuable means of making more 
uniform the work of these first experimental years. Not 
only was there always more than one professor in charge 
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at each meeting; younger instructors, students in regular 
courses, and even visitors from outside the college were 
encouraged to attend the seminar groups. By 1925, when 
some six divisions had been organized, it had become the 
general rule for two teachers to meet with each seminar 
group. To a newcomer in that year the system looked like 
a deliberate attempt to put into practice Henry Adams's 
suggestion of a reform to begin at his own desk with a 
"rival assistant professor" seated opposite him, "whose busi- 
ness should be strictly limited to expressing opposite views." 
That, however, had not been the objective at Swarthmore, 
and when, having served its original functions, the conduct 
of seminars by more than one instructor was discontinued, 
the action was in no way a repudiation of Henry Adams's 
or anyone else's principles of education. 

What did survive as an essential and almost universal part 
of the Swarthmore system the exceptions being the sci- 
ences with their laboratory work, and students in other 
subjects for whom tutorial conferences have been occa- 
sionally advisable was the grouping of honors students 
into seminars for their weekly meetings. A description of 
these seminars and the examinations in which their work 
was tested, as they operated in the fifth year of their in- 
ception, may reveal the advantages and disadvantages en- 
countered at that stage of their development and make more 
vivid the problems of those days. 

There were in the winter of 1925-1926 fifty-two stu- 
dents reading for honors, twenty-four seniors and twenty* 
eight juniors, all exempted from any course or classroom 
requirements once their language prerequisites had been 
fulfilled. Divisions had been organized in the social sci- 
ences, English literature, French, the classics, and a group 
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known as the "division of mathematics, astronomy, and 
physics." Each student studied four subjects each year, 
making a total of eight "units" for his final examinations. 
Thus in English literature four units were in English, two 
each in history and philosophy. In the social science divi- 
sion, economics and political science had half the student's 
time, history and philosophy a quarter apiece. Five or six 
students made up an average seminar. They met twice a 
week in the semi-formal parlors of the main college build- 
ing with instructors from two of the three departments of 
the division. General discussion of two different subjects 
in one group was not easy to manage, and the practice in 
most seminars was to seek balance by having each student 
read a paper in one of the two subjects. In a six-student 
seminar, for instance, three would write on topics assigned 
in English (their "major" subject) at each meeting. In 
one week three students would write papers in history; in 
the next week three others would write papers in philoso- 
phy one paper in the major subject each week, one in each 
minor subject each fortnight. Twice weekly the instructor 
in the major subject met the group. On one of those days 
the history professor was present; on the other, the philoso- 
pher. Each student read his paper, if time permitted. 
Other students were encouraged to interrupt and criticize. 
Sooner or later the two professors would start to argue 
between themselves. This would have delighted Henry 
Adams and always pleased the students, though it did limit 
time for discussing the papers themselves. The meetings, 
which ran from two to three hours, were agreeably infor- 
mal, and became more so when, somewhat later, they were 
held in professors' houses. 
It was, in theory, an ideal arrangement. In practice, the 
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stress on paper-writing and paper reading, and listening-to- 
other people's papers, made it extremely difficult to secure 
adequate, sometimes even elementary consideration of the 
general problems of which each paper-topic could be but a 
part. Almost inevitably some students tended to assume 
that a twenty-minute paper on, say, Martin Luther, based 
on necessarily limited reading, was adequate preparation 
for an understanding of the Protestant Reformation their 
knowledge of the parts played by Calvin, Henry VIII, and 
a few back-stage economic and political factors presum- 
ably coming from listening to papers by their fellow 
students on those topics. The problem was doubly com- 
plicated, in these early years, by the fact that in some still 
understaffed departments the instructors could not count 
on their students having had even a survey course in the 
general subject covered in the weekly discussions. But the 
Swarthmore seminar proved to be an efficient method for 
securing really advanced discussion in many subjects. As 
a method for helping students learn the elementary points 
of economic theory or French history, however, it was far 
less effective than lectures and recitations, especially when 
the economist and historian had little more than an hour of 
the fortnightly meeting for their subjects. These difficulties 
might have been avoided by waiting until enough students 
with elementary preparation in all their subjects were avail- 
able. For better or for worse, however, the decision to 
plunge ahead had been taken; and if students and instruc- 
tors suffered somewhat for a few years, they also worked 
out through practical experience answers to more and more 
of their problems. The very defects of these early seminars 
too many subjects, too many teachers, too many visitors, 
the impossibility of carrying discussion of any single prob- 
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lem very far helped to make them interesting. The 
students soon lost their awe of the faculty. They were 
ready to argue on any subject, and if they too often argued 
without facts to support their points, one result was to 
make their instructors more acutely aware of the need of 
better preparation for students before enrollment in semi- 
nars. Thus the seminars did serve, in the president's terse 
phrase, "to educate the faculty" as well as to interest the 
students and a long series of visitors from the outside. Some 
of these visitors later became faculty members and a few 
helped provide funds for further development of the pro- 
gram. 

The end of the first year of honors work, and of each 
subsequent year, brought the problem of formulating a pat- 
tern for the final examinations. To begin with, a week was 
devoted to the written questions, the answers being mailed 
to the "outside" examiners who had devised the questions. 
On the following Saturday morning, the examiners arrived 
in Swarthmore to meet their students and determine the 
final rating. For the seniors in the division of English lit- 
erature, for instance, this meant appearing one after another 
in the Managers' Parlor in the main building, which was 
filled with parents, curious undergraduates, and faculty 
members. The student sat uneasily upon his chair, back to 
the audience. The three examiners, in English, history, and 
philosophy, sat as uneasily before him, asking questions in 
turn. They then retired for consultation and later an- 
nounced the results. In 1925 they were asked to rate the 
students in terms of the Oxford "First," "Second," "Third," 
or "Fourth Honors." Somewhat later these ratings were 
changed to the present system of "Highest Honors," "High 
Honors," "Honors," or a refusal of any Honors. In the 
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last case the fate of the student's degree was left in the 
hands of the Swarthmore faculty. The details of the pres- 
ent methods in examining students, as set forth in Chapter 
Six of this volume, offer an interesting contrast to these 
early devices. 

By the end of the fifth year, therefore, most of the essen- 
tial characteristics of the mechanism of Swarthmore honors 
work, both in instruction and in examination, had been es- 
tablished. Juniors and seniors, once admitted as honors 
students, were entirely free from routine credit-hour or 
classroom requirements. They met their instructors in 
groups rather than in individual, tutorial conferences. At 
the end of their senior year they took eight papers set by 
outside examiners in whose hands rested the entire respon- 
sibility for the class of their final degrees. Subsequent 
modifications were to be many, but none was to alter these 
fundamental points. 

In the meantime, relatively little had been done to change 
the teaching methods of the college as a whole. The presi- 
dent, however, was able presently to announce gifts and 
innovations which were to play a prominent part in future 
developments. Funds were provided to facilitate faculty 
attendance at annual meetings of learned societies. The 
library was made a depository for government documents, 
and its budget was measurably increased. A number of 
open scholarships for men and women were provided, pat- 
terned on the Rhodes scheme, with results so impressive 
that Mr. Aydelotte, late in 1925, stated that the success of 
the honors plan "among the undergraduates has unques- 
tionably been due in part to the Swarthmore open scholar- 
ships established four years ago." Most important, a gen- 
erous gift on the part of the General Education Board 
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was to make available the indispensable requirements for 
further development more teachers and more books. 
With the year 1926, a rapid increase in the faculty and its 
teaching equipment began. 

In more than one respect, the year 1926 marks a turning 
point. New instructors, unfamiliar with Swarthmore tradi- 
tions but all too familiar with the defects in teaching meth- 
ods in other American colleges and universities, were to try 
their hands at the Swarthmore adventure. The number of 
honors students, less than twenty in the first three years, 
had risen to seventy-two, more than twenty-five percent 
of the junior and senior classes. What had been an interest- 
ing but relatively inconspicuous factor in undergradute life 
had become a decidedly major factor. But a sharp warn- 
ing that all was not perfect came in June of that year, when 
out of twenty-four senior candidates for honors, six were 
recommended by the examiners for degrees without honors. 
With the following autumn a new and critical chapter in 
the history of Swarthmore College was under way. 

From 1926 to 193 1 the system of honors work at Swarth- 
more was not merely on trial, but very publicly on trial. 
News of the General Education Board grant spread rap- 
idly. In those years the air was filled with projects of edu- 
cational reform: Wisconsin, Chicago, Sarah Lawrence, 
Bennington, among other institutions, committed them- 
selves to particular experiments. Harvard and Yale started 
their "house-plans." It was, however, Swarthmore that had 
been selected as a laboratory for demonstrating the possi- 
bilities of the honors plan. When Professor Brooks of the 
college faculty published a volume, Reading for Honors 
at Sioarthmore, in 1927 just as the experiment was getting 
fully under way, the book attracted much attention. Visi- 
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tors from other colleges arrived almost weekly; and many of 
them published articles in magazines and newspapers, at 
times all too flattering to the system still in its experimental 
stage. For five years the college lived under a spotlight of 
publicity, with many good and some less happy reactions 
from the undergraduates, faculty, and alumni. 

In the autumn of 1926 a committee to become known 
as the "Instruction Committee" was appointed at Swarth- 
more. It consisted of some eight members, and represented 
all honors divisions. The president took the chairmanship 
himself. For ten years this committee investigated and pro- 
posed changes in nearly every aspect of college teaching 
and served as a central coordinating agency which consid- 
ered new proposals and, if they were accepted, integrated 
them into the scheme of the college program. In its early 
years, the committee met weekly, and long and interesting 
meetings they were. Whenever the affairs of a department 
not represented in the committee were up for discussion, 
members of that department were invited to attend. Visi- 
tors from other colleges occasionally contributed their sug- 
gestions. The committee served as an educational general 
staff for planning and supervising the college work and 
sponsoring successive changes. 

In the meantime the faculty was steadily increased, mak- 
ing possible the general reorganization of the courses 
offered in each department. Without specific recommenda- 
tions from the instruction committee or the general faculty, 
one department after another added to its program a survey 
or introductory course for freshmen or sophomores, these 
courses usually serving to meet prerequisites for honors 
work. By 1931 most of these changes were well under 
way. 
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The instruction committee's concern with honors work 
as such pointed towards coordination among departments 
and subjects rather than towards the regulation of teach- 
ing technique, which always has been left to the depart- 
ments and instructors to work out for themselves. During 
these years the number of honors students increased until 
nearly half the members of the junior and senior classes 
were enrolled, a problem that was met as far as possible by 
increasing the number of seminars offered rather than in- 
creasing the number of students in each seminar. As has 
been mentioned, the custom of having two instructors pres- 
ent and two subjects discussed in each meeting had already 
been abandoned in favor of the present system whereby 
each instructor has his seminar to himself once a week for 
a semester. To expedite academic business, and at the same 
time further the amenities of faculty life, the instructors in 
economics, history, philosophy, and political science the 
social science division, that is inaugurated a series of in- 
formal weekly luncheons, at which many of their special 
problems were discussed and solved without need of refer- 
ence to special committees. Presently this custom was taken 
up by the instructors in the division of English literature, 
who were later joined by instructors in the classics and 
modern languages; the members of the scientific and engi- 
neering departments followed suit. This informal and 
spontaneous practice pointed and paved the way to a drastic 
but simple reorganization of the institutional machinery of 
honors work. Proposed in 1929 and hotly debated for two 
years, the general faculty in the spring of 1931 adopted 
the present organization of honors work under four main 
divisions: the social sciences; the humanities (including 
classics, fine arts, and modern languages in addition to Eng- 
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lish, history, philosophy, and psychology); mathematics 
and the natural sciences; and engineering. In the future a 
student whose major subject was French literature would 
take his history in the history department, his philosophy 
in the philosophy department. The existence of these new 
divisions and the custom of weekly luncheons, moreover, 
made possible a decentralized consideration of educational 
problems and policies which was to reduce to a minimum 
the need for general faculty or special committee meetings. 

The seminar in charge of but one instructor led to inter- 
esting developments. Instructors were free to experiment 
and took fuU advantage of the opportunity. Chapter Five 
of this volume is devoted to an analysis of their varied 
methods. The earlier emphasis on writing, reading, and lis- 
tening to papers was no longer necessary; some seminars 
used many papers, some concentrated on one or two, and a 
few especially in senior groups working with source ma- 
terials abandoned them entirely. When many of the in- 
structors had moved their seminar meetings from the class- 
rooms to their own homes or offices, where refreshments 
could be served, an increased informality was gained which 
both helped break down the last vestiges of undergraduate 
reticence and made possible a wide range of experiments in 
teaching methods. The college had entered on, if we may 
give it a name, the tea-drinker era of honors work. 

All this, it must be remembered, took place in an ever- 
increasing flood of publicity. President, deans, and faculty 
members made speeches and wrote articles for the maga- 
zines. The visitors continued to visit and to offer com- 
ments. In talks by Mr. Aydelotte to the undergraduates, 
in the president's annual reports, in faculty conversation, 
the intense interest of everyone concerned with the honors 
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system led to what was probably excessive concentration 
on that topic. It was, again, at least an implied condition 
of the General Education Board grant that Swarthmore 
should make public the results of Its experiments for the 
information of other colleges, and when that grant was 
about to expire, the launching of an endowment campaign 
redoubled all previous Incentives to spread the Swarth- 
more gospel. A final point, not so easy to remember now, is 
that many if not most of the people concerned with the 
venture in those early years took it for granted that the 
essential principles of the Swarthmore system would rap- 
idly spread through the entire country. When Mr. Ayde- 
lotte remarked that "the experiment is one of more than 
local importance," he understated a millenarian assumption 
which the economic depression and the extreme difficulties 
of rapid change in most college teaching methods was to 
prove over-optimistic, but which then often encouraged 
proponents of the system to overstate their case. 

These tendencies had at least one unfortunate effect 
which should not be glossed over namely, on the under- 
graduates not candidates for honors degrees and upon their 
parents and many of the alumni. The constant reiteration 
bored some of the students. The unfortunate phrase "hon- 
ors students" and its even more unfortunate correlative of 
"ordinary" students did considerable harm, especially when 
the honors student was also referred to as a "superior mind," 
a "brilliant" person capable of more and better work than 
"his less able fellows." As a matter of fact, the student 
body was gradually undergoing some change. Students 
were coming to Swarthmore from other parts of the coun- 
try for the express purpose of taking honors work. Others 
were sent by parents or school teachers for that purpose, 
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including many children of professors and college admin- 
istrators. Inevitably a few members of this group took 
little interest in the traditions of the Swarthmore campus, 
and it was easy for other students to exaggerate their num- 
bers and importance, especially in view of the wholly for- 
tuitous fact that Swarthmore had at this time entered one 
of those cycles of athletic losses a cycle since happily van- 
ishedwhich periodically make sad the students of one 
college or another. Honors work served as a convenient 
scapegoat for football defeats, for the steadily increasing 
standards of work in all courses, and it should be added 
for a tendency not peculiar to Swarthmore in the decade 
of the twenties to break away from many aspects of the 
"collegiate spirit" which had characterized the first decades 
of the century. 

As for the honors students themselves, they seldom criti- 
cized the system of outside examiners or the ordeal of oral 
examination. But they did on occasion sharply criticize 
the system as a whole. They found, for instance, the 
phrases "independent work," "freedom" from course re- 
quirements, or such statements as "the honors student is 
master of his time," definitely misleading. Their "freedom" 
was a freedom to concentrate. Mr. Aydelotte has remarked 
of the honors student, "He has more and harder work to 
do, but he can plan this work for himself." But a few 
did not know how to plan their work; many had been in- 
adequately prepared; some, ironically, had elected honors 
work from a sense of duty to support the college in its new 
undertaking rather than from any real intellectual interest, 
and as these were often undergraduate leaders the effects 
of their disillusionment were profound. A few, who knew 
perfectly well that they did not work appreciably harder 
than some of their friends not in seminars, must have been 
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demoralized by the general insistence that entering honors 
work had magically made them superior students, and some 
must have realized that occasional publicity to the effect 
that Swarthmore students were doing more brilliant work 
than students in other colleges in this country was, to say 
the least, unfortunate. 

The complaint that honors students worked too hard was 
perfectly natural. The great majority did work consider- 
ably more than the average student at the college had been 
accustomed to do, and a few managed to crowd work of 
definitely graduate-school calibre into their undergraduate 
program. But honors graduates returning from the pro- 
fessional schools to visit the college soon made clear to the 
seniors and juniors that their own main regret was that they 
had not been made to work more rather than less. Occasion 
was taken in more than one speech or informal conversation 
to deflate the idea that all faculty members thought honors 
students necessarily superior to other students, or that 
honors work was anything other than a challenge to the 
student to develop such intellectual capacity as he might 
have, free from petty details of conventional course and 
credit regulations. The reactions of students, parents, and 
alumni were, on more than one occasion, really serious, 
possibly more serious than some of the faculty realized at 
the time; and any institution contemplating so drastic a. 
transformation in the entire undergraduate scheme of life 
as that which took place at Swarthmore may well give care- 
ful attention to this aspect of the Swarthmore story. It is 
a tribute to all concerned in that experiment that these reac- 
tions have been, since 1930, so largely overcome. The posi- 
tion of the student in course is considered in Chapter Three 
of this volume. 

In his annual report for 1930, the president concluded, 
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"It may now be said that honors work at Swarthmore has 
passed the experimental stage." His purpose in this report, 
he added, was "not so much to give an opportunity for 
complacent reflection upon the advances we have made 
(although these must be a source of real satisfaction to 
everyone interested in Swarthmore) as to induce the mem- 
bers of the board and faculty and alumni body to study the 
direction which this progress is taking. The events of the 
past ten years looked at in this way should offer many 
suggestions for solutions of the problems which are now 
confronting us and for the determination of our future 
course." During the drive for increased endowments, on 
the expiration of the General Education Board's subsidy, 
the alumni of Swarthmore College gave practical evidence 
of their confidence by their contributions. By 1931, and 
thereafter, an unusual number of Swarthmore graduates 
were making notable records for themselves at graduate and 
professional schools. 



CHAPTER THREE 

THE STUDENT IN GENERAL COURSES 

WITH something less than half the upper-class students 
reading for honors it is obvious that more than three- 
fourths of all Swarthmore students are in general courses. 
The freshman and sophomore classes, to be sure, contain 
the honors students of later years, and must therefore be 
treated tenderly. But is this only because of the intellec- 
tually superior who are among them? What of the under- 
classmen who obviously will never read for honors? And 
what of the upper-classmen who have not been accepted? 
What is the attitude of Swarthmore toward them, and how 
do they feel about the faculty and the honors students? 

Many professors in all colleges and universities, of course, 
confine their interests largely to the superior student. In 
their eyes such a student confirms his superiority by for- 
saking all to follow scholarship. The purpose of the col- 
lege seems to be the intellectual development of the supe- 
rior individual. The college, Woodrow Wilson, Alexander 
MeiHejohn, and other leaders of their day proclaimed, is a 
place of the mind. Character, friendship, and social train- 
ing are valuable in their place, but, as President Hutchins 
declares, these are properly the product of the church, the 
home, and the market place. A college or university seeks 
mental development for its own sake. 

From such a point of view the students who do not read 
for honors would merely be fulfilling the function of the 
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oyster which produces the pearl. It has often been asked 
if this is the prevalent point of view at Swarthmore. In the 
speeches and articles of faculty members little has been said 
about character and manners, and in taking them for 
granted Swarthmore may seem to have placed less emphasis 
on them than they deserve. But the faculty has always 
recognized that one of the great values of the small college 
lies in its community life. The real answer to questions 
concerning the status of students in general courses is that 
the college is a community where human qualities are 
valued along with intellectual. Lest this should be over- 
looked in the discussion of other aspects of honors work, 
it will be restated here for emphasis. 

Americans have loved the small college for its commu- 
nity life, and it is the college community as a whole to 
which they entrust students during their transition from 
the home to the world. When boys and girls go to college 
they are escaping the domination of their parents and the 
methods of the preparatory school before they have ac- 
quired the vocational aims which control them in becoming 
influential members of society. They have an adolescent 
period of freedom in which the dominant influences are the 
ideas of their fellow students. To be sure, there are the 
President, the Dems, the Faculty, armed with the wisdom 
of the ages, and the Alumni, all eagerly watching; but how- 
ever interested they may be, they are on the sidelines. Such 
maturity as comes to the students during these four years 
is in no small measure due to their participation in their 
own common life. 

The need for community experience is increased by the 
marked degree to which vocational pressures have led to 
diversity and specialization within the college. Say what 
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we will about retaining the liberal character of our studies, 
students increasingly regard their future careers as bound 
up with success in certain courses, and their interests are 
more and more centered in those particular courses. In 
recognition of this, the older and more general college 
requirements are being abandoned for more specialized 
group requirements. Such specialization makes it all the 
more valuable for the young chemist to play on teams with 
the economist; for the pre-medical student to produce plays 
with the major in fine arts. It used to be said of the classical 
curriculum that its studies united men; but studies now 
seem to divide us, and the college community is dependent 
upon its common activities for its unity. 

Campus life, like the sea, is ever changing, and yet ever 
the same. Revolutions in campus organizations are frequent 
and relatively bloodless. A strong-minded group of stu- 
dents may overthrow a hallowed custom and ordain that a 
new one shall be equally hallowed by day after tomorrow. 
And yet it is really students and their ways that give stabil- 
ity to institutions supposedly directed by their elders. 
Against a background of changing educational theories, ris- 
ing and disappearing studies, experiments in teaching, the 
students in all generations have continued to sing songs, 
play games, make speeches, produce plays, write stories and 
poems, organize and abolish social groupings. These activi- 
ties are basic college experiences. They may be conducted 
on various levels of taste, and with different degrees of 
maturity, but one test of the teaching power of the faculty 
is the taste and judgment shown by the students in con- 
ducting their own affairs. 

With a recognition of these aspects of the communal 
life of the college, the contribution of the student in gen- 
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eral courses has not been overlooked by the Swarthmore 
faculty and administration. In his inaugural address, which 
has furnished so many texts for educational sermons at 
Swarthmore, President Aydelotte said, "We need the hu- 
manizing presence of the average student." He evidently 
suspected that a college composed entirely of ardent and 
gifted intellectuals might not be the happiest community in 
the world. Without brilliant students in considerable num- 
ber, of course, teaching would tend to become a wearisome 
routine, local customs would harden into a cake, and col- 
lege life would become stereotyped. With some reserva- 
tions it may be asserted that the abler students furnish the 
greater share of sceptics and individualists. Without scep- 
ticism and individualism group life may become an intoler- 
able tyranny; but without loyalty, sympathy, and admira- 
tion there can be no community. These latter qualities 
often seem to be more generously contributed by students 
whose intellectual appetites are more temperate. 

But what do the students themselves feel? Does the em- 
phasis on reading for honors injure the self-respect of the 
average student? While it is true that the honors seminars 
have resulted in a greatly increased regard for intellectual 
achievement, undergraduates have a sturdy independence 
in forming their own estimates of their fellows. The in- 
timacy of college life is such that success in one direction, 
whether in athletics or in studies, does not atone for marked 
defects in character or personality. In later years, perhaps, 
professional achievement and material success may counter- 
balance or conceal self-seeking and indifference to public 
interest. But the idealism of youth demands a concern for 
the group as a whole, and the absence of it is quickly de- 
tected. Elders may smile at a devotion to dear old Siwash, 
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or condemn it as an excuse for neglecting assigned work; 
but the student with his eye solely on his own work does 
not gain the marked approval of his fellows. The honors 
students feel this, and make notable contributions to the 
activities on the campus. They are as much influenced by 
a desire for the regard of their friends in general courses 
as the course students are stimulated by the presence of 
intellectual superiority. Students do not have to take a 
course in Burns to believe that "a man's a man for a' that," 
and a healthy community life prevents the intellectuals 
from feeling that they were hatched on the top shelf of the 
incubator. 

All this has had an effect on the admissions policy at 
Swarthmore. Students are selected as members of a bal- 
anced community. Each student's local and family back- 
ground, creative interests, social attitudes, personal vigor, 
and intellectual capacity are to be related to the group as 
a whole. 

If the community life of the college prevents an over- 
emphasis upon the distinction between students reading for 
honors and those in general courses, the fact remains that 
the greater portion of the time and energy of the faculty 
is at the disposal of the superior student. What is the effect 
of this upon the work of the student in courses? Is he so 
neglected that his standards are lower than they would be 
if there were no honors seminars? Or, on the other hand, 
is he overworked by the instructor's efforts to hold him to 
the standards set by the best students? 

It was the expectation of a number of those who began 
the organization of honors seminars in the early twenties 
that work would become easier for the pass students and 
that if they kept out of jail for four years they might be 
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given their degrees* A considerable number of the faculty 
would have been quite content with this, if the superior 
students could really be stimulated to their greatest pos- 
sible development. The actual result, however, has been 
to raise the standards for the student in general courses (he 
is almost never referred to as a "pass" student) fully as 
much as for the honors seminars. This has been due, not 
so much to deliberate planning, as to the indirect effects 
of the honors methods. 

The first of these effects, perhaps, is the improvement 
in the general quality of college teaching. Critics of teach- 
ing in the colleges have often given four principal reasons 
for the failure of even the able college professor to maintain 
a high level of teaching over a considerable number of 
years. First, the large number of mediocre students faced 
year after year gradually wears the professor down, and 
dulls his enthusiasm. Second, in the effort to keep himself 
intellectually alive, he turns from teaching to research. The 
research under way in any great university at any given 
time is seldom worth the time and cost in itself, said Presi- 
dent Schurman of Cornell; its real justification lies in its 
effect upon the spirit of the teacher. It is research, says an 
eminent scholar, which saves the teacher from the squirrel 
cage of academic routine. These statements may seem to 
suggest that the teacher turns from a dull task to something 
else, which may be quite unimportant, but which he can 
believe in because he may enhance his reputation by doing 
it, and thus find a reason for carrying on. This is not quite 
a fair judgment on the research of many college teachers, 
but it does apply to much that is undertaken as an 
escape from teaching, or simply as a means of securing 
promotion. This brings one to the third reason for poor 
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teaching, which is that published research is very generally 
rewarded, while good teaching is not. The German de- 
fense of this was stated years ago when Hugo Miinsterberg 
said that any man, given six weeks start of his class, should 
be able to make a good teacher, whereas it requires real 
intelligence to win the approval of one's colleagues by pub- 
lished research. Whatever the truth of this view, the adver- 
tising value of research is established, and its rewards are 
commonly greater than those of teaching. The final diffi- 
culty in the way of good teaching concerns particularly the 
liberal arts college which is not connected with a univer- 
sity. Able and ambitious scholars, it is said, prefer to remain 
in the great libraries and with graduate students, where 
research is unhindered by elementary teaching or by the 
sockl demands of a small community. 

it would be uncritical to say that any particular method 
or organization of instruction could do away with all diffi- 
culties in teaching, or make excellent teachers of all the 
instructing staff, but it is fair to say that conditions at 
Swarthmore, with the present organization of honors semi- 
nars, are favorable to good teaching throughout the college. 
Half a teacher's time ordinarily goes to two seminars with 
about six students each. These men and women he can 
come to know well. They are often in his home. They 
may humanize him as much as he intellectualizes them. 
They are a selected group. They seldom sit passively to be 
pumped into. The methods of seminar instruction are dealt 
with elsewhere in this volume, but it may be repeated here 
that such students, with such freedom of method, offer the 
greatest possible incentive to a teacher. Professors with ex- 
perience in notable graduate schools have said that a small 
group of lively juniors and seniors, well selected, and weE 
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prepared for their work, is fully as interesting to teach as a 
more vocationally minded class in graduate school. It has 
not been difficult to get instructors to come from the best 
universities, and to decline offers to move to much larger 
institutions. 

The demands that these seminars make upon a teacher's 
knowledge are constant stimuli to study. It may not always 
be the type of research that makes articles in learned jour- 
nals; it may be contributing merely to the knowledge of 
the group rather than to learning, but it keeps alive the 
sense of adventure in scholarship, and if the teacher can 
know that able teaching based upon a growing mastery of 
a field will receive recognition and reward, he is glad to be 
relieved of the necessity for writing articles of a kind 
known to all readers of learned journals. In Swarthmore 
a reputation as an excellent teacher is a source of satisfac- 
tion. It is known to one's colleagues both inside and outside 
his own field; it is known to students and to administrative 
officers; it is recognized by promotion, and it is highly 
enough valued to call forth effort to maintain it. This, in 
the long run, does result in more significant research than 
a situation in which teaching is merely a way of earning a 
living while monographs are produced for promotion. 

The students in general courses benefit by all this. 
Teachers at Swarthmore do not confine themselves to 
honors seminars. They usually teach a course for freshmen 
or sophomores, where the division into honors and course 
students has not occurred. They also teach upper-classmen 
in general courses. All these students benefit immeasurably 
by the stimulus to teaching afforded by the honors seminar. 
This would not be true if the seminars were merely an extra 
burden superimposed upon an already full teaching sched- 
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ule, but the fact that they constitute half the normal 
amount of teaching, and a very delightful half, carries their 
influence over into all the teaching. Because many teachers 
conduct courses over the same general fields as the honors 
seminars, it is not likely that the methods of the seminar 
would be altogether abandoned in the courses. Often an 
instructor will divide his classes into small groups, either 
regularly or occasionally, for more intimate discussion. 
Students frequently request this. The flexibility in the num- 
ber of meetings a week makes it possible to introduce read- 
ing periods when they seem to be desirable. In general, all 
the students are given as much initiative as they care to 
accept, and are encouraged to feel a responsibility for their 
own education. 

An evidence of this is the interest shown by the faculty 
in improving the work of both the upper-classmen in gen- 
eral courses, and that of the freshmen and sophomores be- 
fore honors methods are employed. After about five years 
of experience with external examiners for honors students* 
the results were such that a somewhat similar method of 
examination for students in courses was proposed, and the 
comprehensive examinations were adopted. They are ad- 
ministered by the Swarthmore faculty. At present these 
examinations cover only the major subject, but they have 
had several notable effects. First, they have made it evident 
that graduation would not be granted for an accumulation 
of credits in unrelated courses, and that even an integrated 
course with low grades and little effort at coordination of 
ideas would leave the result in doubt. The requirement of 
a C average in courses has been retained, but the compre- 
hensive examination led to the abolition of the credit-hour 
system at Swarthmore. It also led departments to refuse to 
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accept juniors as majors if their work in the first two years 
indicated a lack of sufficient industry or capacity to pass a 
creditable comprehensive at the end of the senior year. 
Only a small number are thus refused, but it is a method of 
eliminating those who are unable or unwilling to take 
advantage of their opportunities. 

These are perhaps rather negative results in that they 
merely compel the lower orders of the academic population 
to organize their work more effectively. This is a great 
gain, but not in itself a cause for institutional self-satisfac- 
tion. If scholarly standards were merely a matter of pre- 
venting the unfit from passing, they would never be very 
high. But the comprehensive examinations also present a 
challenge to the best students to pass them with distinction, 
and almost every year some students are elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa on the basis of their work in general courses and in 
the comprehensive examination. 

These examinations at Swarthmore consist usually of two 
three-hour papers, supplemented by an oral examination 
for each student, conducted by several teachers. The stu- 
dent is not held responsible for his whole field, but he is 
expected to show intelligence in coordinating the ideas to 
which he has been exposed, and some initiative in the con- 
duct of his own education. The giving of these examina- 
tions is a difficult art, but one which is to be regarded as an 
essential part of the teaching process. Teachers at Swarth- 
more feel that they have yet much to learn about this, but 
the literature of the subject is so extensive that a further 
discussion will not be attempted here. 

The other change in the scheme of studies which came 
indirectly from honors work was the four-course plan. The 
benefits which came from the concentration of work in the 
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honors seminars called attention by contrast to the disper- 
sion of energy which came from carrying five courses at 
once. The Swarthmore faculty has never accepted the 
theory underlying orientation courses, which seems to be 
to attempt to give the student a survey of the whole field of 
knowledge early in his course, in the hope that he will dis- 
cover some interest which he will concentrate upon later. 
This is a defensible theory; it is widely held and practised, 
but it has been thought at Swarthmore that by its super- 
ficiality of approach it has caused too many students to rest 
content with something less than half knowledge, and to 
feel that "taking a course" is the only proper approach to 
learning. The opposite theory has been dominant among 
Swarthmore teachers, that is, that the student should do 
thoroughly whatever he does, and that he can apply the 
same methods later in enlarging his area of knowledge. This 
is based upon the belief that one field of learning, broadly 
conceived and thoroughly studied, develops so many 
interrelations that a student of real intellectual curiosity 
will be led as far afield as his gnergy and ability will carry 
him. 

It was not easy to devise a four-course plan which would 
not penalize too heavily any early mistakes in the choice of 
courses, and which would permit some freedom of choice 
in addition to fulfilling the prerequisites for a major sub- 
ject. The faculty proceeded slowly in the direction of re- 
moving certain college requirements, modifying others, and 
building up a more stringent set of group requirements. 
Mathematics had disappeared as a general college require- 
ment some years before the proposal to reduce the normal 
number of courses from five to four was made. Several 
years of experimenting with placement tests in English 
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seemed to warrant the belief that the course in freshman 
English, as usually given, was unnecessary for the great 
majority of students admitted to Swarthmore. The English 
requirement was therefore dropped, but provision was 
made for special work for deficient students. This is still in 
the process of experimental development. When, three 
years later, it was felt that the college still had too many 
requirements and too little freedom of choice, a committee 
was appointed to see if further college requirements could 
safely be dropped. This committee found that a majority 
of students entered Swarthmore with at least two years' 
work in natural sciences, that scientific instruction in 
schools had improved so markedly that there was no longer 
any more reason for requiring courses in this field than 
there was in mathematics or English, and that some stu- 
dents suffer from so serious an incapacity in certain tech- 
niques necessary to the sciences that they do not profit from 
required work of college caliber in this field. The faculty, 
therefore, abandoned the requirement in the natural 
sciences. 

It does not seem that any of the departments whose 
courses have been dropped as requirements have suffered as 
a result. They have been relieved of the task of teaching 
students whose concern was limited to fulfilling the re- 
quirement, and they now can give themselves more ener- 
getically to teaching those who are seriously interested. 
But with the dropping of requirements an increased empha- 
sis has been placed upon student advising, to see that 
courses are intelligently selected. 

The abolition of the credit-hour unit has increased the 
flexibility of the four-course plan. Sixteen full year courses, 
or their equivalent in semester courses, are required for 
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graduation. The instructor Is to regard his course as requir- 
ing one-fourth of the student's time, but the number of 
class hours a week is dependent on the nature of the course. 
In language or mathematics courses requiring considerable 
drill, four or even five meetings a week are held. In other 
courses two weekly meetings may suffice. The most com- 
mon number is three. 

Not all the faculty are completely satisfied with the 
curriculum which has evolved under the four-course plan. 
Some find it hard to believe that a college course which 
may omit philosophy, history, literature and the arts is 
really liberal. Others are more concerned over the possible 
omission of science in a scientific age. The not wholly 
convincing reply is usually that while one course in a field, 
taken to meet a requirement, may ease the conscience of an 
educator, it does little for the student. On the whole, it has 
seemed wiser to make an effort to have teachers of ex- 
ceptional breadth, and to trust to public lectures and the 
community life of the campus to stimulate interest in sub- 
jects which have to be omitted from the student's cur- 
riculum. 

While the four-course plan affects all students for the 
first two years, its effect in the junior and senior years is 
wholly upon the students in general courses. This plan, 
coupled with the comprehensive examinations, gives to stu- 
dents in general courses a scheme of study that for thor- 
oughness and integration compares favorably with honors 
work. It does not go so far in concentration, and it requires 
less originality and initiative, but it seems well adapted to 
the students for whom it is designed. The problem of 
integrating the courses outside the major still requires con- 
siderable attention. 
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Instead of being neglected, then, the student in courses 
finds himself with more concentrated work, in more care- 
fully- thought-out groupings, with a final test of his ability 
to correlate his knowledge. His classes are not large during 
the first two years; a group of twenty-five is about normal. 
If he is in one of the few large lecture courses, his group 
is divided into small sections for discussion. Many of the 
lectures are attempts to deal systematically with questions 
which arise during discussion in the small sections. In the 
last two years classes have become considerably smaller, 
many of the courses having twelve to fifteen students. 
The habit of discussion is stimulated by the teachers' ex- 
perience in seminars, and lecturing is not emphasized. Tests 
are not given with mechanical regularity; the teacher has 
other ways of knowing what kind of work his students are 
doing. 

The students in courses also profit by the greatly in- 
creased library facilities made possible by gifts which were 
primarily to make honors work effective. The reference 
librarians find their work growing heavier, and the circula- 
tion of books on the reserve shelves for general courses is 
constantly increasing. 

It is probable that during the first two years the stand- 
ards are pretty largely set by the ablest students in the class. 
But a teacher of any wisdom knows the human worth of 
the less gifted, or the less academically minded, and can 
allow for all reasonable differences. 

In the last two years the situation is somewhat different. 
Here, it must be admitted, the student in courses suffers 
some loss. The work habits and attitudes of the first two 
years carry over, but the classes miss the stimulus of the 
students who have gone into honors. The teachers' ex- 
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pectations for the classes are not so high, and the discussion 
may be less keen. When this loss, however, is weighed 
against the gains that have been previously mentioned, the 
balance is greatly in favor of the honors method, even when 
viewed primarily in relation to its effect upon the students 
in courses. 

While the great majority of students eligible for honors 
do enter the seminars, there are always a considerable num- 
ber who do not. Some of these do not care to concentrate 
in the fewer fields open to the honors student; some find 
their vocational preparation better served by general 
courses; and others do not wish to devote so much energy 
to academic work. They may be more interested in some 
of the campus groups in the arts, or they may feel that their 
career in business or public life will be helped by greater 
freedom for all the activities of the campus. These students 
often have keen minds and marked powers of leadership. 
They are not likely to allow dullness to descend upon any 
group they enter. 

When the change in the intellectual atmosphere of the 
last few years is taken into account, part of which is un- 
doubtedly due to the spirit of the times, when the general 
interest in public affairs is such that visiting lecturers are 
widely heard and keenly questioned, when students expect 
to see evidence of taste and maturity in their public debates 
and in their musical and dramatic performances, when they 
are keenly critical of any dull or routine teaching, it is hard 
to believe that the benefits of reading for honors have not 
been widely disseminated through the whole college com- 
munity. 

What changes seem to lie ahead which may affect the 
status of students in general courses? Some critics suggest 
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that if the honors method has such marked benefits, it 
should be extended to all students. The general opinion of 
the faculty is against this. The freedom of the method can 
properly be allowed only to students with responsibility, 
initiative, and genuine intellectual curiosity. The presence 
of any considerable number without these qualities would 
make the present methods much less profitable. 

On the other hand, it is sometimes suggested that the 
standards for admission to honors should be raised, and the 
number of students in general courses substantially in- 
creased. The adoption of any inflexible standard does not 
seem likely. Some students possess a type of originality 
and initiative which shows itself in resistance to knowl- 
edge which does not interest them. They may not make 
high marks in courses, but may work best in the freedom 
of the seminars. Others, by perseverance and determina- 
tion, make up for limited ability. The method of selection 
at present is a discussion of each student by all who have 
taught him. It seems impossible to predict whether the 
proportion of students in general courses will be increased 
or diminished. 

One change, however, does seem likely. As methods of 
individual instruction have become more widespread in 
secondary schools, the variations in achievement among 
entering freshmen are more marked. Just as honors stu- 
dents object to uniformity of treatment and elementary 
methods in the large graduate schools, so the superior stu- 
dents from secondary schools dislike the "freshman course." 
Greater freedom and flexibility for freshmen and sopho- 
mores now in the general courses will be one of the next 
problems to receive serious consideration. Whether this 
development will take the form of honors seminars for un- 
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der-classmen, or changes in methods of instruction to pro- 
vide for greater stimulus to superior students without in- 
volving their segregation, is still to be determined. There 
is no feeling, however, that educational experiments at 
Swarthrnore have ceased with the resignation of President 
Aydelotte. 



CHAPTER FOUR 

THE STUDENT'S PROGRAM 

IN THE early years at Swarthmore, reading for honors 
was a personal adventure for all alike: student, teacher, 
parent, administrator. Each step in the program had to be 
worked out without benefit of precedent. But today, with 
nearly half of the two upper classes and most of the faculty 
concerned with "honors work," much that was once experi- 
mental has become routine. Individual arrangements have 
given way to customs and standards, and many rules have 
been made, only to be broken or even discarded. The task 
of this chapter shall be to describe the machinery as it is 
today, to describe how both in honors and in courses stu- 
dents are guided through their college years. But before any 
discussion of details, an examination of certain premises 
underlying the planning of a college student's program is in 
order. What is it that he gains in college? Why give him a 
"liberal education"? -How do the answers to these ques- 
tions determine the curriculum which is offered in a small 
college like Swarthmore? 

A college provides, as do school and home, the setting in 
which people achieve greater maturity. It is a place where 
the student has new experiences, meets new demands, 
where the adjustments required of him are more grown-up 
than any he has yet made. College is made to resemble the 
adult world in certain respects, and the student is asked to 
behave accordingly. In part, the maturity which he 
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achieves derives simply from membership in the college 
community. Like his fellows on nearly any other Ameri- 
can college campus, the freshman arriving at Swarthmore 
enters upon a strenuous round of activities. He takes place- 
ment tests. He attends new sorts of social gatherings. He 
takes up quarters in a dormitory. He must make new 
friends. He is encouraged to go out for an athletic team or 
some extra-curricular activity. His first and most pressing 
adjustment is to the novel social situation in which he finds 
himself. At the same time, he must make an important 
adjustment to a changed intellectual environment. He 
chooses four subjects in which he will receive instruction 
during his freshman year. He has become aware of a few 
requirements that govern the choice of these courses: he 
must achieve a defined proficiency in a foreign language; he 
must distribute his work among the three broad divisions 
of the college curriculum; he must meet certain vague re- 
quirements labelled prerequisites. But more important, more 
disturbing, and, it must be confessed, less well understood 
by all concerned, is a change from the shoulds and should- 
nots of high school, from the external direction of the 
process of education by parent and teacher, to a system 
which permits and encourages the student to take over this 
direction for himself. 

During the freshman year, this change will primarily 
affect the planning of courses, the methods of study, and 
a general stepping-up of the pace. The more profound 
change comes with the awakening of some spark of intel- 
lectual interest, with the maturing of professional plans and 
ambitions. It is marked by a shift in emphasis from courses 
which are inspiring or informative to others whose value 
lies in the subject matter itself. The student's questions 
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change from "Is that a good course?" to "When are we 
going to cover this subject?" A few students arrive at 
Swarthmore with this maturity of interest; some achieve 
it early in their college careers. But to others this maturity 
comes too late to affect their courses, and honesty requires 
the admission that too many leave college without it. 

The doctrine that there are general abilities which can be 
developed by education has been extremely unpopular with 
educational theorists in recent times. Educational psychol- 
ogy, they say, can only teach people special abilities, par- 
ticular skills, factual knowledge, ways of behaving in 
particular situations. Yet curiously enough these same 
theorists have been aware of the fact that current educa- 
tional practice belies the theories that they extol In the 
professional schools, such as medicine, law, and education, 
the common plaint has been that their prospective students 
should have broad training rather than an increase in the 
number of specialized courses. Apparently, in spite of the 
theories, the person with all the requisite facts and skills 
still may lack certain important qualities of mind. 

Nowhere does practice more clearly deny the truth of 
such an educational theory than in the liberal arts college. 
There is the manifest impossibility of training people for 
all the particular jobs which they later may hold. Were 
colleges to attempt this, they would find their curricula 
split into hundreds of small compartments in no one of 
which adequate instruction could be given. On the other 
hand, once students had been trained to do one particular 
job, some of them would decide to do another. If a college 
graduate has one advantage over his less well-educated 
fellow, it lies in his adaptability to a variety of professional 
situations. 
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In recent years a popular alternative to professional edu- 
cation has been the teaching of "general culture." It Is 
argued that if a student knows enough about the great mas- 
ters of the past, if he is aware of the outreaches of scientific 
knowledge, if he is presented with the broad sweep of cul- 
tural history in a few bold strokes, then he will have that 
breadth of mind and balance which distinguishes him from 
his professionally educated brother. It might be argued 
ideally that the presentation of culture on a sufficiently 
broad scale should enable the student to grasp the central 
values of that culture. He should be able to extract the 
essence of modern civilization and govern his behavior 
in particular situations in the light of this discovery. In 
practice, however, education by survey leads to exactly the 
same kind of piecemeal knowledge as does the despised 
trade-school education. It is specious to argue that learning 
the kings of England creates a quality of mind that Is sub- 
stantially different from that produced by the knowledge 
of modern bookkeeping practice. 

The truth is that a smattering of knowledge in any field 
produces facile, but shallow, minds. The best education 
must stretch the student's mental fibre significantly. He 
must come to grips with some one field of knowledge. He 
himself must experience the difficulties and disappointments 
which go with the effort to acquire new facts, with the 
effort to perceive some new literary or artistic value. Some- 
where In the process of gaining knowledge about the world 
he must scrape intellectual bedrock; he must know that 
beyond this point present human understanding has not 
gone. 

The acceptance of this concept of education implies the 
acceptance of certain principles governing the construction 
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of a curriculum. All subjects are not equally valuable in 
teaching students to think. In the first place, the subjects 
of a curriculum should spring from considerations which 
the student is able to sense within himself or in the world 
immediately about him. This does not mean that a subject 
must be "practical." Anyone who knows college students 
knows that in their idealism and aspirations they have an 
even more fundamental curiosity about the world than do 
older people. A second requirement is that the subject 
matter of college courses should not be trivial. They should 
be broad, mature disciplines, containing a substantial body 
of fact. They should offer a challenge to the efforts of the 
best student. Finally, the subjects of the curriculum must 
be capable of sensible systematic organization. They must 
be integrated in the sense that a dominant interest in one 
makes clear to the student the importance, the functional 
value, of other subjects. Within his program, each student 
should be able to see some courses as ends, others as means 
to those ends. 

The task of translating this philosophy of education into 
terms of particular courses for particular students must rest 
in skilled hands. Someone must combine information about 
a student's ability, interests, and achievements with a thor- 
ough understanding of the college and its curriculum. Dur- 
ing a student's first years at Swarthmore this responsibility 
lies with the deans and their assistants. They must make 
sure that the program chosen follows certain general college 
rules. In addition they must explore the student's interests 
and recommend those subjects which will form a good basis 
for his probable field of concentration. In the later years, 
as soon as the actual choice of a major subject has been 
made, responsibility passes to the chairman of the major 
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department. It Is Ms task to oversee the selection of partic- 
ular courses or seminars In the major and minor subjects 
and the choice of electlves remaining to the student In 
course work. 

The problems Involved In advising the student in general 
courses are relatively simple, especially during the junior 
and senior years. Work In both major and minor subjects 
follows a clear path. Requirements and choices are well 
defined. In addition, the course student has a sufficient 
range of electlves to provide either a variety of collateral 
subjects or a greater than average concentration in his 
major. Only when either tendency becomes too extreme 
does the adviser suggest some modification of the student's 
own inclinations. Planning the program of the honors stu- 
dent on the other hand Is a more elaborate procedure. 

In the middle of sophomore year, students are faced with 
the choice of "going into honors" or "staying In course." 
They begin to seek Information about the honors program. 
Occasional meetings have been arranged by students for 
students to present the respective merits of course and 
honors work. Sometimes brief statements about honors 
work are made in sophomore classes. But more important 
are the numerous informal discussions and conferences. 
Students talk with students. They visit professors during 
office hours and even stop them on the campus or in the 
laboratory. This period of decision culminates In an inter- 
view with the head of the prospective major department. 
Should the prospects be favorable, a plan of work for the 
junior and senior years is prepared. This plan covers all the 
work which the student will do before finishing his college 
course. It is submitted to the department for approval, and 
in turn to one of the four divisions for acceptance. The 
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application is discussed at a meeting of the instructors in the 
division, changes are often suggested, and the revised pro- 
gram is finally accepted or rejected. 

A program drawn up and accepted is but the foretaste 
of the student's real induction into honors, which occurs 
at a formal meeting of all honors students in the fall of the 
junior year and which begins in earnest with the weekly 
attendance at each of two seminars. During this period the 
honors student begins to accustom himself to the amount 
of unprogrammed time at his disposal, and to reading lists 
and reserve shelves of such proportions as to challenge the 
most assiduous. Seminars change with the semesters, but 
the work goes on with no interruption. With the senior 
year comes an increase in the tempo of the work done, 
accelerating gradually until the weeks before the final 
examinations are held. But these matters we shall discuss 
elsewhere. 

What are the principal problems facing faculty and stu- 
dents in organizing this program of instruction? For the 
sake of simplicity, three main problems may be selected. 
First, who is the honors student? How is he selected? 
What are his qualifications? Second, what is a suitable 
curriculum? What subjects shall he study? How shall 
these subjects be chosen? How shall a sufficient degree of 
coordination and integration be achieved? Third, how can 
freedom be confined with a degree of control which will 
prevent costly loss of time? How can the inevitable mis- 
takes made in selecting honors students be rectified? How 
can losses incident upon changes of interest and plan be 
minimized? These problems of competence, coordination, 
and control will be discussed in the following pages. 

Who should read for honors? Who should not? On 
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what basis can the faculty select a satisfactory group of stu- 
dents for college work in general and for the more intensive 
regimen of honors work in particular? The answers to 
such questions are to be found not so much in the pro- 
cedures used as in the concepts and standards implicit in 
that procedure. It will be convenient to examine separately 
the principles governing selection at each of the two points 
where a major degree of selection takes place. The first is 
on entrance to college; the second is the student's admission 
to read for honors. 

In admitting students to Swarthmore College there is of 
course no distinction between the honors and course stu- 
dent. The competent officers in whose hands lies respon- 
sibility for the entering class are the deans. They make full 
use of school records, of results from the College Entrance 
Board examinations when these are available, and of the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test given in connection with the 
latter. But fundamentally Swarthmore has depended upon 
some measure of personal evaluation. So far as it has been 
possible, the deans have interviewed all candidates for 
admission, and in the few instances where this was not 
feasible they have fallen back on appraisals given by teach- 
ers or friends in which traits of personality as well as 
scholastic achievement are recognized. The success of this 
method of selection has been assured by cooperation of a 
large body of interested alumni and by the teachers and 
principals of the schools from which the students come. 

The students sought should possess scholastic compe- 
tence and intellectual promise on the one hand and a clear 
purpose in coming to college combined with simplicity and 
sincerity in their dealings with their fellows on the other. 
Very often no single student will possess that balance of 
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traits which is considered ideal. It is rather the task of the 
deans to select a group of students who, taken together, 
make up a satisfactory student body. To measure the suc- 
cess of the admissions policy of the college one may look 
to the homogeneity, the growth, the spirit and caliber of 
the group of students as a whole. 

One bit of objective evidence is furnished by statistics 
of the mortality of classes as they pass through college. 
For each one hundred students entering Swarthniore dur- 
ing the past five years, there have been ninety-five in the 
sophomore class, eighty-five in the junior class, and eighty- 
three in the senior class. Roughly, five out of six of those 
who enter in the freshman class remain to receive their 
degrees. These figures are slightly in error, because they 
do not take account of a few transfers entering the upper 
classes, but they do give evidence of the stability of Swarth- 
more's undergraduate body, evidence that a very large part 
of the freshman class has intellectual ability sufficient to 
finish college work. 

Built upon this selection of the student body as a whole, 
is the process of deciding who shall read for honors. In 
this latter process, the part played by the preliminary in- 
formal discussion between students and instructors before 
applications are actually submitted is very considerable. In 
these discussions an instructor draws upon his knowledge 
of the student's work during the first two years and ideally 
explores with the student the question of his ability, of his 
ultimate professional goal, of the probability that he pos- 
sesses sufficient self-discipline to profit by the honors 
method of instruction. Such impressions and information 
are gathered not from one but from several members of 
the faculty. In the conference which the student has with 
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the chairman of the major department, both the student and 
the department head are supplied with the judgments of 
quite a number if not all of the student's instructors. Here 
the decision to apply for honors is made, tentative minors 
chosen, and a suggested program of seminars worked out 
for the formal application. 

An equal share of the responsibility for selection falls to 
the division when it acts on the applications. Here are rep- 
resented normally all the departments in which work is to 
be taken. The overlapping boundaries of these divisions 
decrease the number of instances requiring special action. 
In the past years much of the work was handled at the 
weekly luncheon meetings. Recently this procedure has 
proved cumbersome, and special meetings have been called 
early in April for the purpose of acting on honors applica- 
tions. The faculty has at hand the student's record in col- 
lege. There are present the instructors who have taught the 
candidate during the preceding months. With students of 
known ability decision is quite easy. In other cases it is 
difficult, and discussion is prolonged. Consideration is 
given to such important but intangible factors as late devel- 
opment and future promise. Greatest weight is given to 
the opinions of the instructors in the department in which 
the student proposes to do work. In actual fact, any de- 
partment has the power to deny a student permission to 
take work in that department. In the end, the majority of 
the applications are approved, a few are revised and then 
approved, still others are accepted conditionally, and a few 
are rejected. 

In part the basis of judgment is the student's grades. Con- 
sequently, the question is often asked both at Swarthmore 
and elsewhere: What must a student's grades be in order to 
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gain him admission to honors? There is no single answer 
to this question. In general a student must have at least a 
B average in his major subject and the related minor fields. 
But students with such a B average who lack the initiative 
and independence to fend for themselves are frequently 
discouraged. On the other hand, it occasionally happens 
that a student with several C grades who has requisite 
maturity or who is showing signs of "coming up" is ad- 
mitted to honors on probation. The selection in this case 
is far from determined by grades alone. In common with 
others, college professors mistrust grades as a sole yard- 
stick. 

A further factor influencing the selection of students for 
honors is the maturity of their professional interests. The 
student who knows clearly what he will do after leaving 
college is willing and often anxious to undertake the degree 
of concentration incident upon honors work. On the other 
hand many students are still uncertain about their future 
careers and find themselves with interests too diverse to 
permit their inclusion in a satisfactory honors program. 
This consideration may well be, in some cases, the deciding 
factor in admission of a candidate to honors work. 

To be sure, such a factor is as important to students as 
to faculty. For instance, since many women look forward 
to marriage as a career, they will seek breadth in their 
choice of college subjects to a greater degree than will men. 
As a result, a far smaller proportion of women of superior 
ability is to be found in the honors course. Among the men 
who are above the average of their classmates on a test of 
scholastic aptitude, 62 per cent graduate in the honors 
course. Of the women in the same group, but 43 per cent 
receive honors degrees. 
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The final factor influencing the selecting of the honors 
student is a series of Intangibles which are suggested In the 
phrases, "He would do well In honors," or "He is not the 
sort of person for honors." Some of these traits may be 
Independence, self-reliance, Inqulsitiveness as opposed to 
acquisitiveness, and toughness of intellectual fiber. There 
are doubtless more. Sometimes It Is the student who Is 
poorly adapted to class work who is selected. Sometimes It 
Is the student who stands out because of his special contribu- 
tion to the class discussion. 

To summarize very briefly: the honors students are a 
group which possesses better than average ability. They are 
a group which possesses sufficient maturity of Interest and 
clearness of goal to warrant their undertaking work In a 
limited field. Finally, they are people who possess the 
ability to manage their work, to use effectively a greater 
degree of freedom than does the average student. 

The problem of planning the student's program Is the 
problem of applying Swarthmore's fundamental philosophy 
of education. Honors work carries with It the Implication 
that important parts of a student's education may legit- 
imately be placed in his own hands. Extrinsic rewards 
should not be necessary for all of the various intellectual 
and cultural activities included within the total program of 
college life. It should not be necessary for the college to 
offer credit hours toward graduation for debating, musical 
appreciation, dramatics, art work, athletics, or any of the 
other "extras" of education. Thus, by suitable discrimina- 
tion among the various intellectual activities do they acquire 
a status and dignity which makes intellectual achievement 
an end in itself. 

If these premises are granted, then the work of the entire 
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college course should be revised to give It some of that same 
dignity and maturity. The outcome of such thinking was 
the adoption, as has been previously mentioned, of the 
four-course plan. This plan was already successfully in 
operation in a number of other colleges. Its adoption at 
Swarthmore led, not unexpectedly, to certain serious diffi- 
culties in arranging student programs. In the spring of 
1938 a committee appointed to investigate the operation of 
the plan reported that its advantages warranted its con- 
tinuation, but that the wise planning of programs for indi- 
vidual students made necessary a reduction in the formal 
requirements for languages, for the distribution of subjects, 
and for prerequisites for advanced work. It was not con- 
templated that these changes would be reflected in any 
substantial shift in the programs of most students. Rather, 
it would leave greater flexibility in adjusting the program 
of the not-quite-usual student. The ideal solution lies prob- 
ably in having a minimum of rules and a maximum of coun- 
sel for each student, so that he may arrange his program 
wisely. The college is moving in this direction, although 
it is still far from the final ideal. 

Honors work, which occupies all of the junior and senior 
years, places an added burden on those responsible for plan- 
ning freshman and sophomore programs. Not only must 
the student meet the general college requirements during 
these first two years, but he must also satisfy prerequisites 
in his major and minor fields. Recent changes have reduced 
the minimum prerequisites in most subjects in the humani- 
ties and social sciences to the point where often a single 
full course is sufficient preparation for taking honors semi- 
nars. Foreign languages form the chief exception to this 
rule. In contrast, honors work in the natural sciences still 
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requires elaborate preparation. In chemistry and zoology, 
where professional alms loom large, there Is at the present 
time only one elective In four years of college work. In 
physics and mathematics somewhat greater freedom is per- 
mitted. This Is not the place to question the wisdom of 
these requirements, but it does seem probable that some 
revision providing greater flexibility must be undertaken In 
the near future. 

The primary objective to be achieved in the choice of 
seminars is a suitable integration of subject matter from 
various fields. The general experience of honors students 
has been that too great a range in the selection of subjects 
of study affects adversely their performance in the final 
examinations. They find that, unlike some work In courses, 
the subject matter of one seminar is able to support and ex- 
pand the content of another. But it should be borne in mind 
that the faculty are planning a curriculum for undergrad- 
uates, and, except in isolated instances, work is spread sig- 
nificantly over more than one subject. If the needs of the 
individual student are kept In view, if he is given the requi- 
site soundness and breadth of background, he cannot be 
taught philosophy or history or literature alone. 

Of the eight seminars which constitute the two years, 
four are usually in the major subject; and two are in each 
of two minors. Many programs depart from this standard 
in varying degrees, but even these departures are rather 
limited. The number of subjects taken is almost never less 
than three or more than four. The number of seminars in 
the major subject is likewise always three or four, or, very 
exceptionally, five. Changes adopted in the past two years 
will increase the number of irregular combinations to about 
one-half of the total, but the larger number of these repre- 
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sent well-planned programs combining related work from 
various departments. 

To give some idea of the kinds of combinations of sub- 
jects which are made the following examples will suffice: 

Major Minors 

Chemistry" Physics, Mathematics 

Zoology Chemistry, Physics 

Economics Political Science, History 

English History, Philosophy 

French Philosophy, English 

Psychology Philosophy, Zoology 

Each of these combinations of seminars characteristically 
lies within one of the four divisions. To make this arrange- 
ment workable, however, it has been convenient to include 
border-line subjects in more than one division. Philosophy, 
for example, may be offered as a minor in the humanities, 
the social sciences, or the natural sciences; it may be a 
major in either of the first two divisions. Psychology may 
be either a major or a minor in all three of these divisions. 
History may be a major or a minor in either the humanities 
or the social sciences. Combinations which go beyond 
these limits are considered on their individual merits and 
are referred to the instruction committee for special action. 
It may well be added that while unusual combinations of 
subjects sometimes meet the needs of the exceptional stu- 
dent, they are more often an index of inadequate prepara- 
tion or limited ability, and recent action of the faculty has 
tended to discourage them. 

It has become the exception rather than the rule that the 
selection of seminars proposed in the first application shall 
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be the one followed out in fact. Few weeks go by In which 
department heads or divisional meetings are not called upon 
to sanction some change. In spirit, such changes must have 
the approval of the body of honors instructors of the 
division involved. In fact, snch changes are generally ac- 
cepted if they do not alter the intention of the original 
program and if they are approved by the instructors in the 
particular seminars involved. 

Finally, two points should be made about the type of 
subject matter which is offered in honors seminars and in 
courses! In a number of the larger departments seminar 
work closely parallels course work. But there are an equal 
number of departments where experience has shown that 
the subject matter suitable for work in honors is quite 
different from that desired by the course student. The 
result is that advanced work in some departments is offered 
exclusively in honors; in others, such as education, music, 
Spanish and Italian, only course work is offered; in still 
other departments the content of honors work differs 
sharply from that of course work. This development 
was unexpected at the inception of honors work, but has 
proved to be a happy solution to certain knotty curricular 
problems. 

Second, most instructors have been faced with the ques- 
tion of how much material may be covered in a single 
seminar with profit to the student. As has already been 
indicated, honors work should bring a student into intimate 
contact with fundamental issues. The seminar method is 
ideally adapted to this, offering as it does the give and take 
of discussion, the opportunity for mulling over ideas,^for 
the thorough examination of a limited field* To achieve 
this end, it is often advisable to restrict the scope of a 
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seminar to a single representative problem. Intensive rather 
than extensive examination of material is the rule. 

All human institutions are fallible, and honors work is no 
exception to this rule. Occasional mistakes may be made in 
the selection of students to read for honors. High hopes 
which are held for the development of the necessary self- 
discipline may be sometimes disappointed. Ability to mas- 
ter the content of courses may not correspond with the 
ability requisite for the honors program. As a result, some 
supervision and control of work under the honors system 
is necessary. How can such control be exercised without 
the abrogation of the basic principles on which honors are 
founded? 

Under the system at Swarthmore, control is rooted in the 
detailed and personal knowledge which an individual 
honors instructor has of his students as a result of frequent 
contact in seminar meetings. To make supervision effective, 
it is only necessary to facilitate the comparison and ex- 
change of impressions and experiences. This is readily done 
at weekly luncheons and other meetings of the divisions at 
which much time is devoted to discussing the work of the 
students. Whenever a student fails to write acceptable 
papers, whenever his discussion in seminar reveals lack of 
understanding or poor methods of work, whenever the 
instructor simply feels that his work is unsatisfactory, he 
may, and frequently does, report the fact at these divisional 
meetings. But there are few mechanical aids; no grades are 
given; rules are at a minimum. Other instructors can imme- 
diately confirm or deny the correctness of any judgment. 
Action can be taken at any time these instructors, and the 
faculty of the division, see fit. 

Happily, certain kinds of disciplinary problems rarely 
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arise under the honors system. Since the seminar meeting 
consists principally of reading papers by students and dis- 
cussion in which they take a major part, there is every rea- 
son for their attendance at these meetings. As a result, 
absences from seminars are so rare that when they do occur, 
they are immediately cause for comment. In the same way, 
the student who fails to get his work in on time disrupts the 
program of the seminar to such an extent that he himself 
is directly aware of the problem his tardiness creates. 
Tardy papers are not unknown but here again the student 
morale is generally high. 

When it no longer seems advisable for a student to con- 
tinue in honors work, he is returned to course work. Pro- 
crastination and laziness, the ease with which time is di- 
verted into unproductive channels, the low motivation fur- 
nished by examinations eighteen months away all take their 
toll. A few borderline cases are admitted to honors work 
on probation. These students are given special ratings at 
the end of the first semester. Some of them must then be 
denied the right to continue. Still other students discover 
that honors work is not adapted to their particular needs 
and decide to drop out of their own accord. Just how many 
of these cases there are it is impossible to say, but a rough 
estimate would indicate that about one student in five of 
those who start the junior year fails to receive his degree 
in the honors course. A few of these are students who fail 
to qualify on the final examination, but the larger propor- 
tion are casualties during the junior year who have re- 
turned to course work. 

One type of formal control which has come into use 
since the beginning of honors work is the junior examina- 
tion, originally intended as an optional practice examination. 
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Juniors are now required to write papers on the same ques- 
tions as are the seniors. It may be well to indicate the 
reasons underlying this practice. 

Examinations may conceivably serve three functions. 
The first is an educative function. Questions properly 
phrased serve as an important means of getting a student to 
coordinate various aspects of his knowledge. Under the 
necessity 'of writing a brief and compact answer he occa- 
sionally clarifies and coordinates ideas which he has ob- 
tained from various sources. That examinations can have 
such a function and, equally, that many examinations fail 
to serve such a function are facts well-known to any 
teacher. The second, and more usual, function is that of 
measuring achievement. A student studies so hard, learns 
so much, is able to produce upon demand such and such in- 
formation. A test serves ijo sample this achievement; he is 
awarded credits accordingly. This is probably the picture 
of the average course examination. In somewhat modified 
form it is also one of the purposes of the final honors ex- 
aminations, of examinations in graduate school, civil service 
examinations and many others. 

Examinations may have, however, a third, distinct func- 
tion. They may serve not only to measure but to direct or 
advise. On the basis of information supplied by an examina- 
tion a student can be told how to study more intelligently 
or how to direct his energies into more profitable channels. 
This third function is not simply the educative function, for 
it goes beyond the particular content of the examination 
or of the course. It also requires the active participation of 
some one other than the student. It is equally distinct from 
the measurement of achievement: it involves a qualitative 
rather than quantitative judgment. 
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When junior examinations were first inaugurated, they 
were intended to serve only the educative function. Cer- 
tainly they were not then, and are not now, measures of 
achievement. Today they still possess the educative func- 
tion to an important degree. The form of honors examina- 
tions is commonly such as to demand correlation and evalu- 
ation on the part of the student. But experience with these 
examinations soon showed their usefulness in serving the 
directive function as well. Today, every instructor counts 
it an important part of his obligation to the students of his 
seminars to study these junior papers and return them to 
the student with comments and criticisms. 

Reading an examination with the aim of furnishing the 
student positive aid and guidance is often a novel experi- 
ence for an instructor. He must criticize the cogency of an 
answer, the correctness of material presented, and the rele- 
vance of the material to the problem posed by the question. 
He will often rate the caliber of the paper not so much as 
a grade to be given as a prediction of what the individual 
may be able to do under other circumstances. He will 
judge the selection of questions and try to gauge implied 
weaknesses against which to warn the student. So different 
is this process that, should the student return to course 
work, the instructor must usually reread the paper in order 
to give the conventional grade. 

The actual procedure followed in returning a student to 
course work, should his seminar performance or his junior 
examination indicate that it is desirable, is of little interest 
but for one fact. In almost every case, the results of the 
discussion by the faculty are communicated to the student 
in the form of advice, and this advice is usually followed. 
A sceptic would doubtless argue that such advice is often 
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tantamount to an order to withdraw. But no one who has 
spent the hours which are usually involved in discussing 
with students their programs and the advisability of this 
course or that can deny that there are certain important 
ends served by this method of advice rather than of edict. 
Exceptions do occur. Advice is not always followed, and 
there are occasional students whose work is so poor that 
discussion is futile. But this happens just often enough to 
remind the faculty that they do in fact possess power to 
deny" a student the right to continue. 

In closing, it may be said again that the mechanics of 
administering any system of instruction give little impres- 
sion of the flesh and blood of that system in operation. It is 
as much the unstated premises, the motivation implied in a 
variety of particular decisions, the competence with which 
rules are administered and the flexibility and adaptability 
of the system as a whole that matter. But it is to be hoped 
that in this account of the means which are employed at the 
present time to accomplish Swarthmore's ends the reader 
may gain some impression of what those ends are. 



CHAPTER FIVE 

THE VARIETY OF HONORS METHODS 

THE UNIT of instruction under the honors method Is the 
weekly meeting of a group of students with the instructor 
of the particular seminar in which they are enrolled. Two 
such seminars constitute an honors student's program for 
each semester of his junior and senior years. 

Between the first tentative and experimental seminars of 
the year 1922-1923, when representatives of each of the 
three departments included in the students' programs at- 
tended each of the meetings, and the present diversified 
pattern of seminar method and procedure, lies a record of 
annual experimentation and growth. It is not the function 
of the present chapter to recount the various stages of the 
development of seminar methods but to present a survey of 
those in vogue in the year 19391940. It should be noted, 
however, that the changes have, in general, resulted from 
the operation of the following causes: (a) the extension of 
honors work to include, finally, aU the departments of 
instruction, (b) the pressure resulting from the increasing 
number of students desiring to read for honors, (c) the 
knowledge, gained through experience, of points at which 
seminar methods were capable of improvement and (d) 
the increasing tendency among departments to make their 
honors program embody a philosophy of education within 
their particular field. Since the last three of these causes 
will, presumably, continue to operate, the picture of the 
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status quo to be presented must in no sense be regarded as 
setting forth a final stage in the development of seminar 
methods. To its flexibility, its susceptibility to correction 
and improvement, must be attributed a large measure of 
the success of the honors method of instruction at Swarth- 
more. 

In certain minor aspects the seminars of all departments 
have more points of similarity than of difference. This 
similarity may conveniently be considered before under- 
taking a discussion of the diversity of method employed in 
the presentation and treatment of subject matter. 

Seminars are organized on the basis of one meeting each 
week for the fourteen weeks of the semester. Extra ses- 
sions may be called when necessary, but this is seldom done, 
usually only toward the end of a semester. An exception 
to the rule of a single continuous weekly meeting occurs 
in the case of certain seminars in engineering and the natu- 
ral sciences in which laboratory work is an integral part of 
the seminar method and requires a second meeting. 

The length of the seminar meeting normally falls be- 
tween the limits of three to five hours. Variations will 
occur from week to week in meetings of the same group 
according to the progress made. It is generally observed 
that meetings of groups containing a more than average 
number of brilliant students tend to run longer than those 
with a less able personnel, a fact which would seem to indi- 
cate that the seminar method of instruction does permit the 
abler students to set their own pace to a greater degree 
than is possible under classroom methods. Doubt has some- 
times been expressed of an instructor's ability to maintain 
his own or his students' concentration at a productive level 
for a five hour period, but it has never been suggested that 
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any one other than the instructor concerned should be the 
judge. There has been no thought of imposing an arbi- 
trary limit, either upward or downward, upon the length of 
seminar meetings. Similarly there has been no suggestion 
for an official schedule for the time of seminar meetings. 
Schedules are determined by the mutual convenience of 
the instructor and the students. The distribution of meet- 
ings for the first semester of the year 1939-1940 is shown 
in the following table. 

Day Morning Afternoon Evening 

Monday 4 7 o 

Tuesday 7 13 i 

Wednesday 4 9 o 

Thursday 9 6 2 

Friday 4 5 o 

Saturday i o o 

Total Seminars 72 29 40 3 

The number of evening meetings has decreased markedly 
in recent years and the number of morning meetings has 
increased greatly. 

A seminar is seldom given for less than three students ex- 
cept in those departments where the usual enrollment does 
not warrant the expectation of larger groups. Except in the 
laboratory sciences and engineering, where groups of eight 
to ten students are not infrequent, the ideal number is con- 
sidered to be from four to six students. In some departments, 
if the number of applicants is sufficient, a second section of 
a seminar is offered in preference to increasing the size of 
the group beyond the number which the method of work 
followed makes desirable. The size of the seminar group 
is a matter left wholly within the jurisdiction of the de- 
partments and is determined by the ends toward which the 
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seminar is directed and the manner in which the work is 
organized for presentation by the instructor in charge. 
There is no dissent from the general belief that the groups 
should be kept relatively small and that the discussion made 
possible in a group of this sort offers a distinct advantage to 
the seminar, as contrasted with the tutorial, method of 
instruction. 

Seminar meetings are at all times open to visitors, who 
may be members of the faculties of other institutions, par- 
ents of students, other students interested in a particular 
topic for discussion, other members of the Swarthmore 
faculty, or research associates. Members of the latter groups 
frequently attend the seminar meetings regularly throughout 
the semester. Other visiting is sporadic in character. 

In the divisions of the humanities and the sockl sciences 
the traditional meeting place for the seminar groups has 
been the homes of the instructors. This practice originated 
in part from the fact that seminars in these subjects did not 
require classroom or laboratory equipment and the instruc- 
tor's working library was usually in his home, in part 
because there was a dearth of small and comfortable quar- 
ters for meetings of seminar length in the college buildings, 
but mainly because it was felt that the less formal and more 
intimate atmosphere of the living room would be a positive 
factor in breaking down the formality of the teacher- 
student relationship that is the tradition of the classroom. 
The extension of honors work to the natural sciences and 
engineering departments, with their different requirements 
for a meeting place, swung the balance the other way until, 
in recent years, increasing facilities in the college buildings 
for the meeting of small groups in reasonably comfortable 
surroundings has drawn a number of the social science 
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seminars away from the homes. Of the seventy-two semi- 
nars that met in the first semester of the year 19391940, 
forty-five were held in the college buildings and twenty- 
seven in the instructors' homes. No study can tactfully be 
made of the extent to which the return to the college 
buildings has been motivated by domestic and other prac- 
tical considerations rather than by theory. It might be 
noted that the college building that houses the departments 
whose seminars, without exception, meet in the homes is 
the only building on the campus in which smoking is for- 
bidden. Besides the comfort of a family living room and the 
opportunity a house affords for a refreshment period as a 
recess in the long seminar meeting, it is generally conceded 
that the home setting has contributed something toward 
breaking down the student view of the instructor as either 
a grand inquisitor or a fount of all knowledge. 

In the early years of honors work, when seminars met 
without exception in the afternoons, tea was the universal 
beverage served, accompanied by assorted evidence of the 
culinary skill of the mistress of the house or the enterprise 
of the local delicatessen. Honors students were stigmatized 
by professionally American students as "tea drinkers." With 
the spread of seminars to morning and evening hours a 
greater variety of stimulants became possible. In a guide to 
seminars that appeared in the undergraduate literary maga- 
zine one year, seminars were semi-seriously rated accord- 
ing to the quality of the food provided and the diversion 
afforded by pets and progeny in the home. It seems un- 
questionable that the home setting made a definitely bene- 
ficial contribution toward the development of the atmos- 
phere of the seminar meeting as distinct from that of the 
classroom. 
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Turning now to the methods of instruction followed in 
the conduct of honors seminars, it becomes apparent that 
diversity rather than conformity is the outstanding char- 
acteristic. In general the program of seminars offered by 
each department represents the consensus of opinion of the 
instructors of that department as to what should constitute 
the body of honors work in that subject. The seminars are 
then distributed among the members of the department 
who are best equipped and most willing to teach them. This 
distribution includes instructors as well as members of pro- 
fessorial rank, and in all instances those who are in charge 
of seminars teach regular classes as well. The methods fol- 
lowed in the conduct of the individual seminar are wholly 
at the option of its instructor and represent his judgment as 
to the most advantageous way of organizing and presenting 
the material of the subject in hand. This has led to a diver- 
sity of methods and to complete freedom on the part of the 
instructor to alter details of method when experience sug- 
gests that change is desirable. The most important aspect 
of this individualism is that it has prevented honors work 
from becoming a static and formal method of instruction; 
that it has kept it, since its inception, an organic and grow- 
ing thing, free to develop with the experience of its in- 
structors. 

Toward the preparation of this chapter the chairman of 
each department of instruction was asked to submit a state- 
ment of the aims and methods of honors work in his subject. 
These statements form the basis of the generalizations that 
follow and are the source of all direct quotations that occur 
in the text. 

In general, honors seminars may be grouped in one of two 
broad classes according to the objectives that receive major 
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emphasis both in the general aim and in the methods fol- 
lowed in presenting the work. These objectives are dictated 
by the nature of the subject, and their main differences can 
be most readily illustrated by contrasting the materials to be 
dealt with by a student in the natural sciences or engineering 
with those of a student of literature. 

In the former subjects advanced work is predicated upon 
the acquisition, by the student, of a large body of fundamen- 
tal principles and experimental techniques which frequently 
require the use of standard textbooks and laboratory prac- 
tice. The texts of the student of literature are the literature 
itself. There have been many schools of literary criticism 
but no one of them has produced a principle of criticism 
with the mandatory authority of the second law of thermo- 
dynamics. In the study of literature the development of 
the student's capacities for critical and philosophic thinking 
proceeds through training in the exercise of those capacities 
upon the material under consideration with but supple- 
mentary consideration of the body of critical research that 
has preceded him. In the sciences, familiarity with the re- 
sults of previous research is basic to independent study. 
From this difference proceeds the variation in method ob- 
servable in the conduct of seminars in the divisions of 
natural sciences and engineering on the one hand and in 
the division of the humanities on the other. In the division 
of the social sciences the majority of the seminars follow 
methods that are analogous to those of the humanities, but 
in all of the divisions certain seminars are to be found which 
are exceptions to the general rule. 

This difference in subject matter is felt most markedly 
in the work of the junior year in the divisions of the natural 
sciences and of engineering. In engineering the problem 
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has been met by having honors students take the basic work 
of the junior year in the regular courses. Seminars are 
offered in that department only to seniors. The attitude of 
the natural sciences toward the problem is set forth in the 
following statement prepared by that division. 

In some respects the application of the honors method to 
the teaching of the natural sciences creates special difficulties. 
Although in general it may be said that the method has proved 
successful, and that it is endorsed with enthusiasm by the in- 
structors of this division, it must be recognized that the indi- 
vidual seminar places inevitable restrictions upon the quantity 
of material which can be covered each week. In some branches 
of physics, chemistry and mathematics, for instance, even the 
superior student cannot be expected to engage in advanced 
independent study without a thorough drilling in the basic 
techniques of his subject a process that demands more time 
than the average seminar meeting allows and which requires 
such intense concentration as to make a four-hour meeting 
unduly tiring. Some instructors feel, in fact, that their honors 
students do not cover as much ground in a semester of honors 
seminars as they would in a three-hour course extending 
throughout the year. There is evidently room here for fur- 
ther experimentation. It has been suggested that in some cases 
the work of a single seminar meeting could profitably be 
broken up and distributed through two or more shorter meet- 
ings. 

The necessary addition of a definite number of labora- 
tory hours to the weekly seminar meeting is the most dis- 
tinguishing feature of the methods followed in the divisions 
under discussion. In one instance, the honors course in 
analytical chemistry, the work consists entirely of three 
hundred hours of laboratory work, unaccompanied by 
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seminar sessions* The remaining honors courses offered 
by this department call for one four-hour seminar and from 
eight to ten hours of laboratory work each week. In 
physics, chemistry and engineering the laboratory aim is to 
illustrate the application of fundamental principles and ex- 
perimental techniques. A slightly different emphasis Is 
noted in the statements of the following departments. 

Psychology. In the organization of seminars in psychology 
a great deal of stress is laid upon the experimental approach. 
For major students there is a required seminar, given in the 
first semester of the junior year, in which a general survey of 
methods is made and certain selected problems are submitted 
to critical examination, supplemented by experiments In the 
laboratory. In a young science like psychology it is possible 
for a student to profit from direct contact with research in the 
field. Students are consequently encouraged to participate in 
the research work of the department, as subjects or assistants, 
and to read widely in the current journals. Not infrequently 
they make promising discoveries themselves, which lead to 
profitable research and sometimes to publication. 

Zoology, The instructor deals with a subject in which he is 
himself professionally interested and in which he is usually 
doing research. Occasionally other biologists who are particu- 
larly competent in certain fields meet the seminars. It Is not 
the object of student laboratory work to carry on research. 
On the other hand, the equipment and methods used are those 
which are suitable for observation in a thoroughly professional 
manner. An essential part of the plan of operation is that each 
member of the staff has time and facilities for following his 
own subject by study and original investigation. As a result 
there Is sufficient variety of original scholarly work in progress 
so that each student can see and know the research of each 
member of the staff. 
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These two departments have the advantage of being 
housed in the newest of the college buildings, the Edward 
Martin Biological Laboratory, which is equipped with the 
most modern facilities, and of having attached to their 
staifs a number of research associates who not infrequently 
sit in on honors seminars. 

The departments that stress acquirement of technique in 
the laboratory work of the seminars are equally insistent 
upon its importance, as is evidenced by this statement from 
the department of physics. 

The strength of these two seminars (optics and electricity) 
lies in the laboratory work. Students who enter graduate 
schools find, almost without exception, that they have had 
a greater extent of laboratory practice and a first hand ac- 
quaintance with more fundamental experiments than their fel- 
lows from other colleges. This emphasis on the laboratory is 
necessary if one is to regard physics as an experimental science 
rather than a textbook subject. 

The nature of the subject matter, which leads the de- 
partments comprising the divisions of the natural sciences 
and engineering to stress the importance of laboratory 
work, leads also to certain characteristic differences in the 
conduct of the seminar meetings as compared with those 
of the divisions of the humanities and, to a lesser degree, 
the social sciences. Broadly speaking, the seminar meetings 
of the natural sciences and of engineering may be character- 
ized as representing an extension of classroom methods on 
a higher level rather than a radical departure from them. 
Three main types are discernible although they exist more 
often in combination than separately. 
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(a). The Interrupted lecture. Seminars of this type are 
based upon a presentation of the subject by the instructor, 
with interruption for discussion as need arises and sometimes 
for the consideration of oral or written reports by the students 
based upon their own investigation in the laboratory or in 
library research. Some seminars of this type are conducted 
upon the highest intellectual level of any that are offered. 

(b). The textbook seminar. This type represents the near- 
est approach to classroom methods. These are almost manda- 
tory where the technical nature of the subject requires that 
the students master the standard texts in a given field. 

(c). The guided discussion. In this type of seminar the 
instructor functions as a leader and director rather than as a 
lecturer or expositor. The discussion springs from oral or 
written reports by the students on topics either assigned or 
chosen at a previous meeting. It is similar in method to the 
prevailing practice in the seminars of the social sciences and 
the humanities. 

The following description of the methods followed in 
representative seminars will illustrate the basis for the fore- 
going generalization. 

Physics. The seminars in optics and electricity resemble con- 
ventional courses in that they follow closely single texts. Some 
use is made of collateral reading, but to no greater extent than 
would be expected in any advanced course in physics. Neither 
do the students prepare papers to read, though occasional oral 
reports are made on particular subjects. The time of the sem- 
inar is largely used in explanation on the part of the instructor. 
It is found, in experience, that the questions raised by the stu- 
dents are largely in regard to details and that the fundamental 
questions must be propounded by the instructor. 
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It should be remembered, as quoted previously, that the 
strength of these seminars is thought to lie in their labora- 
tory work. 

Electrical Engineering. The electronics seminar has for its 
primary objects the acquisition of a body of facts and training 
in experimental technique. The weekly seminar is of the inter- 
rupted lecture type, involving also a discussion of weekly 
papers by students on topics assigned to fit in with the lecture. 
The laboratory work is designed to take from fifteen to twenty 
hours a week and the bulk of the reading and computing is 
done to facilitate the laboratory training. Seminars in elec- 
trical machinery and circuit analysis resemble conventional 
courses although the latter does not follow closely any single 
text. Both seminars depend to a great extent upon library 
research. Students do not prepare papers but do solve en- 
gineering problems and, in addition, must be prepared for oral 
reports on the results of their reading and laboratory inves- 
tigations. 

The majority of the seminars in these two divisions re- 
semble, in method, the type characterized as the interrupted 
lecture or the textbook seminar. There are, however, a 
number of the guided discussion type, which will be de- 
scribed in more detail in connection with the other two 
divisions. They are found most frequently in the depart- 
ment of psychology, which is included as a member of three 
divisions: the natural sciences, the social sciences and the 
humanities. 

Earlier in this chapter there was a brief discussion of the 
difference in content that exists between seminars in the 
laboratory sciences and those in the humanities. This differ- 
ence is reflected also in the general aims of honors work in 
the two fields. While it is impossible to formulate a blanket 
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statement of the aims of honors work In the social sciences 
and the humanities that would cover all cases, the general 
approach of these divisions may be illustrated by the spirit 
animating the following statement from the department of 
philosophy, which is a member of both divisions. 

Philosophy. The aim of seminars in philosophy is as simple 
as it is ambitious. It is to coach the students in thinking things 
out for themselves. It is not considered unimportant for the 
student to know what Spinoza thought and what are the prin- 
cipal types of ethical theory; but it is considered more impor- 
tant that he should learn by repeated effort in seminar discus- 
sion how to define an issue, how to sustain an argument against 
intellectual sharpshooters, how to penetrate beneath the rhet- 
oric of a position to its underlying principles, and how to 
express himself clearly and precisely. In short, the chief inter- 
est is in teaching him to philosophize; the aim at making him a 
scholar in philosophy is at best a bad second, though we try 
not to neglect that. 

It is not intended to suggest that there is any sharp cleav- 
age in educational aims and methods between the natural 
sciences and the engineering division, on the one hand, and 
the social sciences and humanities on the other. Such diver- 
gence as there is would seem to be a matter of emphasis 
rather than of actual difference, and the emphasis, in each 
case, is referable to the nature of the subject matter rather 
than to theory. The previously quoted statement from the 
division of natural sciences on the problems of honors work 
does, however, do much to explain the seminar methods 
prevalent in those fields; and, similarly, the emphasis on the 
development of student capacities in the statement from the 
department of philosophy is reflected in the seminar meth- 
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ods most generally used in the divisions of which it is a 
member. 

Before considering these seminars in detail it may be in- 
structive to examine an illustration of the manner in which 
departmental aims operate to effect the organization of the 
honors work into seminars, to determine their content and 
the methods employed in their conduct. For this purpose 
the statement of the department of the classics is offered in 
full. It must be remembered, however, that this is an illus- 
trative rather than a typical program, since the sharply de- 
fined and relatively limited content of the Greek and Latin 
literatures permits a completeness of approach that is not 
possible, in the same amount of time, in the literatures of 
the modern languages. The statement follows: 

The aim of classical honors, following groundwork in 
courses, is to give students a broad survey of Graeco-Roman 
civilization from prehistoric times through the Middle Ages, 
concentrating for special study upon important epochs and 
distinctive phases that have influenced subsequent ages. 

The work is approached from three angles, linguistic, liter- 
ary and historical. Seminars in the Greek and Latin languages 
not only afford practice in reading and writing Greek and 
Latin, but study the development of the languages in speech 
and in literature through coins, inscriptions, papyri, and vel- 
lum, thus presenting an introduction to classical philology, 
epigraphy, and palaeography. 

The main emphasis of the department is on the reading, in- 
terpretation and appreciation of Greek and Roman literary 
masterpieces. WhUe an attempt is made to scan the whole 
field from Homer to the Latin writers of the Middle Ages, 
special attention is paid to the great contribution of the Greeks 
and the Romans in the epic, drama, satire, history and philoso- 
phy. Literature is studied in wide scope by combining a judi- 
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cious use of translations in the Loeb Classical Library with a 
careful interpretation of the Greek or Latin texts, and critical 
judgment is fostered by frequent outlines and papers upon ap- 
propriate topics. 

The work in language and literature is supplemented by 
seminars in Greek and Roman history or in Ancient Civiliza- 
tion. The seminar in Ancient Civilization is designed to give a 
general survey of Mediterranean culture, in its more signifi- 
cant aspects, from the earliest stages of its development to the 
time when the triumph of Christianity and the transference of 
the capital of the Roman Empire from Rome to Constanti- 
nople marked the transition to a new era. Particular phases of 
culture are selected for detailed study, with special emphasis 
upon political institutions, artistic developments, and religious 
movements in various periods. The seminars in Greek and 
Roman history are of a more strictly historical character. In 
these, attention is concentrated upon a comparatively brief 
period. This concentration makes it possible for the student to 
gain an insight into basic problems of historical investigation 
and to become acquainted with the different kinds of source 
material and with the methods of dealing with them. 

For a "major" in Greek or in Latin a specified amount of 
work in the second language and of work in the historical 
fields is required. General seminars, such as those in Greek 
or Roman history and Ancient Civilization, are open to all 
students in the division of the humanities whose preparation is 
adequate for handling the material. Not only is no effort made 
to encroach upon the domain of postgraduate study, but it is 
definitely the opinion of the instructors in classics that this 
should not fall within the province of undergraduate honors 
work. Little attention is given, therefore, to textual criticism 
or to minute, critical "vivisection." But scientific method is 
required, a scholarly attitude is encouraged, and intellectual 
curiosity is developed, so that the work offers what might be 
termed "proseminars" for later detailed study. 
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In regard to the manner in which seminar meetings are 
conducted, a procedure has developed that is sufficiently 
general to be called that of a "typical humanities seminar." 
It wiU be well to consider this first and then proceed to 
the variations from it. It is a seminar of the guided discus- 
sion type. For each meeting the student is given a list of 
the minimum required reading, accompanied frequently by 
collateral reading, and a number of topics for papers, se- 
lected by the instructor and designed to develop the most 
significant aspects of the material under consideration. 
From this list the students choose the topics of greatest in- 
terest to them. Papers may be required of the students each 
week or every other week, according to the plan of the 
instructor. The papers are typed in duplicate and distrib- 
uted to each member of the seminar in advance of the 
meeting to facilitate more careful criticism of the paper 
when it is read. In a few seminars a synopsis or syllabus of 
the content of the whole seminar is given to the students at 
the beginning of the semester. 

At the beginning of the meeting the instructor may talk 
briefly concerning the nature of the problems under con- 
sideration, but the bulk of the time is given to the reading 
and criticism of the papers presented. The instructor en- 
deavors to secure the fullest possible student participation 
in the discussion and to draw from the members of the 
seminar all necessary criticism of the papers read, in regard 
both to content and to method of organization and ap- 
proach to the problem set by the topic. His function is to 
guide the discussion, to supplement it when necessary, and 
to summarize it at the close of the meeting. 

When students are able, alert and interested, when the 
instructor is continuously on the job to check irrelevancies 
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and digression and to inject necessary questions, seminars 
of this type may become one of the most exciting experi- 
ences in education. Obviously they cannot maintain con- 
stantly the intellectual level of the interrupted lecture at its 
best, but they would seem to allow freer play in the devel- 
opment of the capacities of the students. They are also the 
most exacting type of seminar to conduct well. Since a 
major objective is to secure a maximum amount of signifi- 
cant discussion from each student, marked inequalities in 
ability and freedom of expression among the members of 
the group impose a difficult problem on the instructor. The 
loquacious must be kept within bounds; the shy brought 
forward. Probably not many of the sessions are wholly 
satisfying to the instructor, but the continued prevalence 
of this type of seminar argues a faith in its effectiveness both 
as a method of instruction and as a means of development of 
the individuals who participate in it. 

The main variations that occur within the framework of 
this general type of seminar center around the character 
and the handling of the student's papers. At the beginning 
of the junior year all honors students are given two lectures 
on the preparation and writing of seminar papers. Yet there 
is no standard seminar paper. From the nature of the sub- 
ject matter, the instructor's organization of it, the topics he 
proposes, and his notion of the number of papers that can 
be adequately discussed in the time allowed spring a variety 
of practices. Papers may vary from three to thrice three 
typed pages. The trend is toward shorter papers, but few 
instructors have imposed arbitrary limits. 

In one seminar in economics each student prepares but 
one paper during a semester. These report the investigation 
of a research problem of considerable scope frequently in- 
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volving a study of original sources. They are read by the 
members of the group outside the seminar meeting, and a 
whole session is devoted to the criticism of each paper and 
its defense by the writer. Other seminars in which the 
papers take the form of reports on original or cooperative 
research are found in the departments of history, psychol- 
ogy and English. 

In certain other seminars, where the writing of papers is 
more frequent, the practice of reading them in the meeting 
has been abandoned and discussion proceeds on the basis of 
an advance reading by each member. 

In some seminars in philosophy, students' papers are 
criticized by the instructor without being either read or dis- 
cussed in the meeting. This is done to make way for a type 
of seminar peculiar to this department and best described 
in the words of its chairman. 

Since we conceive of philosophy as a kind of activity rather 
than as a subject matter, we conduct our seminars as far as 
we can according to the Socratic method; and in both written 
and oral discussion our chief insistence is on skill in reasoning 
out a case. We all feel that philosophy has lent itself peculiarly 
well to the seminar type of instruction, and that as regards 
proficiency in thinking we carry a student much farther in a 
semester of fourteen afternoons than in a semester of forty- 
five classes. 

In general, seminar papers are based upon material read 
by all of the members of the group, so that a common 
ground for discussion may be assumed. In some instances, 
however, papers are utilized as reports upon reading done 
only by the writer, their function being to inform other 
members of the group upon topics which would not be cov- 
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ered by all students In the assigned reading. In another 
seminar given by the same instructor, 

No papers are written until we reach the controversial ma- 
terial of the course. Then all students are asked to write 
short papers (not more than three pages) on the same topic. 
The device of concentrating on a single topic for each seminar 
instead of half a dozen different ones has proved more valu- 
able as a methodological technique for this particular subject 
matter. 

In several seminars of the English department the final 
paper of the semester is of considerable length and deals 
with a topic involving a review of the greater part of the 
work that has been covered during the term or a detailed 
scholarly study of a particular portion of it, including bib- 
liography and criticism. Another variant occurs in some 
of the seminars dealing with poetic material. 

In the study of poetry it seems important to do more than 
merely write learned papers about the subject. In the study 
of Paradise Lost, for example, the poem is read aloud and dis- 
cussed for three or four weeks before any writing is done. 
Three or four members take one book each at a meeting and 
read aloud from it with comment. The comments include 
almost everything that editors and scholars would say as well 
as the personal feelings of the students. After this is done sum- 
marizing papers are read and discussed. 

While the number of exceptions on various points is siz- 
able, it remains true that in a large majority of the seminars 
in the humanities and a perhaps lesser number in the social 
sciences most of the time in the meetings is given to the 
reading and discussion of student papers of a critical rather 
than of a purely fact-finding nature. 
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Another variation in procedure arises from the instruc- 
tors' notions of the importance of writing as such and con- 
sequently in the amount of time given to criticism of the 
composition of the papers. Outside of the seminars in liter- 
ature probably relatively little encouragement is given to 
the development of originality in style, but actual errors of 
composition are checked by the instructor either at the 
time the paper is read or by -remrning the paper later with 
marginal exhortations. The zeal of the instructor in this 
matter is likely to be greater during the opening weeks of 
the semester than throughout the term. It is probably true 
that the need for this type of criticism is more generally 
acknowledged than adequately met. 

Seminars of the modem foreign language departments 
are carried on in those languages. Students write their 
papers in French or German, and the discussion, except in 
rare instances, is carried on in those tongues. The objection 
that discussion may be hampered by the language obstacle 
is recognized, but the achievements of their graduates in the 
external examinations has confirmed these departments in 
the belief that the advantages of this method amply justify 
its continuance. Language errors in papers are corrected 
by the instructor, but a comparatively small amount of 
seminar time (perhaps ten minutes per paper) is devoted 
to linguistic suggestions and corrections. Students uni- 
formly support this method, both because of the appro- 
priateness of discussing a literature in its own language, and 
because of the practice in the use of a living language. In 
this connection it may be noted that several of the scien- 
tific departments frequently require their students to con- 
sult foreign language texts or periodicals in connection 
with certain phases of their work. Where proficiency in a 
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foreign language is required of scientific students, they 
must have acquired it in course before entering honors, 
since the honors program does not permit them to enter 
language seminars. 

In a few departments, major students are permitted to 
substitute the writing of a thesis for a seminar in the senior 
year. This occurs more often in the department of English 
than in any other and has resulted in the offering by that 
department of a highly specialized seminar on the problems 
of literary study in which students intending to write theses 
are given preliminary training in the problems of literary 
research along the lines of the following outline of seminar 
topics: 

1. Preparation for research. 

2. Bibliography and materials of research. 

3. Purposes and methods of research. 

4. Selection of individual problems for research; presenta- 
tion of card bibliographies; analysis of typical research 
papers or chapters from monographs. 

5. Reports of progress; discussion of detailed problems; the 
technique of writing a research paper. 

6. Presentation of research papers. 

7. Types of literary criticism. 

8. Selection of topics for critical papers; analysis of typical 
essays in criticism. 

9. Presentation of critical papers or final chapters of thesis, 
lo. Final draft of papers or theses due. 

The seminar is open also to students who desire the train- 
ing but do not wish to present a thesis. The reduced num- 
ber of seminars is due to the fact that two-week intervals 
are allowed between meetings at various points for the 
prosecution of the writing projects. 
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This seminar and the seminar in linguistic science offered 
in the German department are the two major departures 
from the general pattern of seminars in literature. The 
seminar in linguistics follows the usual method of guided 
discussion of student papers, but, as its tide indicates, it is 
devoted solely to the study of the development of language. 

The methods of the seminars in mathematics, because of 
the highly specialized nature of the subject matter with its 
dual affinities with the technological subjects and with 
philosophy, constitute a special type that can best be un- 
derstood through the following complete statement of that 
department. 

1. General 

The honors work in mathematics and astronomy shares with 
honors work in other departments the general aim of develop- 
ing in students the power of effective independent study. 

This is perhaps a more difficult task in mathematics because 
a considerable amount of technical preparation is necessary 
before such study can be undertaken. Consequently an im- 
portant aspect of the work in these seminars is the develop- 
ment of reading ability. 

2. Divisional orientation 

Honors work in mathematics has been taken as a major by 
a few students each year. It is a minor subject for all honors 
students majoring in physics, chemistry and engineering; oc- 
casionally students majoring in biology, philosophy or eco- 
nomics have mathematics as one of their minors. As students 
of varied major interests mingle in the seminars, the work has 
to be adjusted to the needs of these different groups. In every 
case, the study of the application of mathematics to the vari- 
ous special sciences is accompanied by a study of the theoreti- 
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cal basis. There Is no "mere learning of formulas'' to be ap- 
plied to numerical example. 

Exercises, essential to the understanding of the subjects 
studied, form an important part of the seminar material. 
Students are urged to present in seminar problems of particular 
interest or difficulty; they should develop skill in distinguish- 
ing between significant problems and mere exercises. 

3. Specific mathematical aspects 

In view of the peculiar difficulties inherent in the reading 
of mathematical literature and the important role of the criti- 
cal faculty in mathematical work, students are asked to read 
the presentation of a topic in a number of books, in English, 
French or German. They should learn to perceive the im- 
portance of (a) a precise formulation of a problem involving 
exact statements of the data and conclusion, (b) learning to 
recognize the principal elements in an argument, not to get 
lost in the details to distinguish between strategy and tactics, 
(c) understanding the connection between different parts of 
one theory, different theories among each other, the mathemati- 
cal methods and theories and other disciplines. 

4. Seminar procedure 

The writing of seminar papers in mathematics has peculiar 
difficulties for the undergraduate. Only recently have we be- 
gun to ask students to write the reports they present in the 
seminars. These reports are revised after discussion and pre- 
served for later use by the members of the seminar. Further- 
more, a record is kept of new material that is suggested by the 
discussions in seminar, but does not fit directly into the pre- 
pared papers. 

Each member of a seminar is expected to read at least one 
version of the topics for whose detailed study the other mem- 
bers are responsible, so that he should be able to ask intelligent 
questions and take an active part in the discussion. 
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From what has gone before it should be clear that the 
variety of methods observable in the conduct of honors 
seminars is attributable to (a) the nature of the subject 
matter, (b) the educational theory of the department, and 
(c) the preference of the instructor for a particular type of 
organization and presentation of material. A word must be 
said concerning the theories underlying the selection of the 
particular subjects that, taken together, constitute the 
honors program of each department as a whole, since, in 
their organization for seminar presentation, they may reveal 
various educational approaches which are reflected, in 
terms of method, in the kind of topics selected for written 
papers or oral reports. 

This aspect of honors methodology is best illustrated in 
the four departments having literature as their basic subject 
matter, since in engineering, the natural sciences and, to a 
lesser degree, the social sciences, the range of choice in the 
selection of seminar materials is sharply limited by the 
existence of a body of fact essential to a grasp of the sub- 
ject as a whole. 

In the literatures, with the exception of the classics, the 
program of which has been previously quoted, no attempt 
is made to make the honors program embody anything like 
a survey of the whole field. It would, in the first place, be 
impossible to do this with any degree of thoroughness in 
the four seminars that constitute the normal program of a 
student in his major subject. It would be undesirable be- 
cause students entering honors have taken different courses 
in the first two years and seek seminars that supplement 
and do not repeat their course work. 

Seminars in English, French and German literatures are, 
in general, designed to provide the students with an oppor- 
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tunity for an intensive study of the more important writers, 
either as individuals or grouped together In a study of some 
significant period, movement or literary type. When stu- 
dents are noticeably deficient In knowledge of background 
or chronology, extra-seminar reading may be advised. 

An Illustration of the Inclusion of various types of ap- 
proach to the study of literature Is found In the methods of 
organization of some of the seminars in English literature. 
The Shakespeare, Chaucer and Milton seminars center on 
an intensive study of the work of a single writer; the poetry 
seminar is organized as a study of the nature and function 
of poetry, as exemplified by three major poets; the novel 
seminar examines the work of four novelists with stress on 
form; the drama seminar is a chronological study of tragic 
and comic types. Students who take two or more of these 
seminars are made f amlHar with different angles of approach 
to literary study and different methods of organizing mate- 
rial. These examples are not in any way exceptional and 
are cited merely to illustrate a principle of the formulation 
of honors courses which could, If space permitted, be traced 
through many other departments. 

To a large degree the election of the students determines 
which seminars are offered, in any particular semester, in 
the divisions of the humanities and the social sciences. Few 
departments have more than one seminar that Is required 
of all major students; some have none. If a sufficient number 
of students desire a seminar, It is given; if not, It is dropped 
for the year. Student demand has sometimes led to the 
creation of new seminars. During the nineteen thirties the 
logic of events has focussed student attention upon eco- 
nomic and social problems so strongly as to find a reflection 
In seminars in social economics, social philosophy, social 
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psychology, and social criticism In English literature. While 
there Is no disposition to allow the program of seminars to 
become subject to student caprice, there is a conviction that 
the system should be flexible enough to be responsive to the 
serious interests of any considerable number of students. 

Finally there is a factor that has some bearing on the con- 
duct and the success of a seminar that presents a real diffi- 
culty both in diagnosis and in treatment. It Is the product 
of the reactions of the several members of the group to each 
other. Every honors Instructor of many years' experience 
will remember certain seminar groups that have achieved 
such a degree of unity and harmony In their work together 
that they are remembered as a good seminar regardless of 
their individual excellence. Few instructors will escape the 
memory of other groups that have remained a collection 
of separate and perhaps even slightly hostile personalities 
until the end, although their individual work may have been 
satisfactory. Since the instructor has been a constant quan- 
tity in both instances and since students usually avoid the 
seminars of instructors for whom they have conceived an 
antipathy, It seems fair to assume that these opposite results 
are a product of student relationships. 

The presence in a seminar of a student who, perhaps 
unconsciously, has the unfortunate faculty of constantly 
irritating his fellows, presents a teaching problem which, 
while scarcely academic, requires to be met if the best aca- 
demic results are to be attained. The students themselves 
tend to minimize this problem by their habit of registering 
for seminars, where their programs permit, in groups of 
similar interests. Where the enrollment for a seminar Is suf- 
ficiently large to require its being given in two groups it is 
advisable to consult student preferences in their formation. 
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The teacher-student relationship that develops In the 
seminar Is almost universally pleasant. The fact that the 
instructor Is host as well as professor, that he functions as 
guide and counsellor Instead of as examiner and judge; 
these do much toward the establishment of friendly rela- 
tionships of a permanent character. 

In discussing the various devices of seminar method and 
different factors bearing upon their management and con- 
trol, this chapter may seem to have painted a picture of 
diversity rather than of unity. Yet behind and motivating 
all of the seeming diversity In practice there lies a funda- 
mental unity of purpose which is to give each student the 
best education and the fullest development that his capaci- 
ties permit. iMore than any other system of education, the 
honors method Is able to take cognizance of each student as 
an Individual and to serve his needs. The very flexibility of 
method and the consequent capacity for growth that have 
been noted are the guarantees that it has not crystallized 
Into a formula. The seminar meetings are the heart of the 
honors method, and, so long as they remain vital and grow- 
ing organisms, honors education will remain a challenging 
problem and offer no temptation to complacent accept- 
ance as a status quo. 



CHAPTER Six 
THE SYSTEM OF EXTERNAL EXAMINATIONS 

No EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM has been the object of more 
discussion and experimentation in recent years than meth- 
ods and types of testing. It would not be appropriate in 
this chapter to enter into that controversial field in detail. 
The problem at Swarthmore was to find a type of exami- 
nation which would be suited to the aim of honors work. 
This aim, as has frequently been stated, is to give stimulus 
and opportunity to superior students to "work more inten- 
sively as well as more independently than is possible under 
ordinary classroom conditions. Since the type of exami- 
nation or test is an important element in determining the 
nature of the work to be done, the system adopted is essen- 
tial to the attainment of the aim of the college. Swarth- 
more students have been freed from frequent quizzes and 
minor examinations in order that they may do intensive and 
consecutive work. They are examined on the entire work 
of two years at the end of that period. Such an examina- 
tion should be both comprehensive and searching. It should 
demand a wide knowledge of facts and an ability to make 
critical use of them. It should also provide a challenge and 
an exciting climax to the two years of seminar work. The 
system of external examinations was chosen as the best 
method of attaining these ends. Although the application 
of the system involves many problems, some of which are 
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not solved yet, the principle itself is rarely questioned by 
the Swarthmore faculty. 

It has been traditional in American education to assume 
that the person best suited to examine a student's achieve- 
ment is the instractor who has guided his work, and who 
knows in detail the ground which has been covered. Is he 
not the only one who can judge fairly what profit the stu- 
dent has made from the material put before him? This 
assumption is based on a tradition from which the Swarth- 
more faculty are trying to depart: the belief that a student's 
work should be judged by the amount of factual knowledge 
which he retains from a given amount of material offered 
him in lectures and readings. If an educational program is 
to stimulate a student to try to go beyond the daily task 
and see any field as a whole, it seems desirable that Ms guide 
should not be his examiner. The student, if he is wise, and 
he usually is wise in such matters, knows that there is hardly 
a subject, however factual it may be, which is not colored 
by individual conceptions of the field. If the student knows 
that he is to meet a different personality in his examiner, 
he must be doubly sure of his facts in order to defend what- 
ever conclusions he may have drawn under the influence 
of his instructor. The fact that the examiner is an unknown 
quantity to the student also removes the usual temptation 
he may have to hope for a favorable judgment by answering 
in such a way as to play on the known prejudices of his in- 
structor. The student is also freed from the consciousness, 
which is inevitably present in the ordinary examination, 
that the instructor has formed a preconceived idea of the 
quality of Ms work and of his capacities. He may be stimu- 
lated by the motive of putting his best foot forward before 
a stranger to write a better examination than he would for 
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his own instructor. Therefore, the college faculty are con- 
vinced that if there were no other values involved, the ex- 
amination by an outsider is justified because it is more im- 
personal, and because it stimulates the student to greater 
effort than does the traditional type. 

Even if the sceptical critic should convince Swarthmore's 
faculty that they themselves could test their students as well 
as or better than an outsider, the faculty would probably 
still maintain the system, because the secondary values have 
come to have such great importance. No one who has been 
freed from the consciousness of being the future judge of 
the students whom he is teaching would wish to return to 
that relationship. There is a certain reserve which is inevi- 
table in the relations of student to instructor when the latter 
has full power to decide the student's fate. The unscrupu- 
lous student does not hesitate to resort to flattery in the 
hope of making a favorable impression, and the conscien- 
tious student in his effort to avoid suspicion of such un- 
worthy means is self-conscious about all friendly gestures. 
The difficult problem of overcoming this unfavorable at- 
mosphere is removed for instructors in honors seminars. 
Student and instructor can work together for a single end: 
the best method of mastering a given field of knowledge. 
Visitors have often commented on the unusual atmosphere 
of seminars, their informality, the conscientious work done 
without driving, the free and animated discussion. Thoughts 
of a future examination to be passed may be present, but in 
terms so indefinite that they cannot influence the work in 
hand at the moment. The fact that the instructor is merely 
an older and more experienced scholar who is present to 
stimulate and guide but not to judge is responsible for this 
distinctive atmosphere of informality. 
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The instructor as well as the student profits by the stimu- 
lus offered by the external examiner. His teaching as well 
as the student's accomplishment is to be judged to some ex- 
tent. He must be able to justify omissions on the one hand, 
or overemphasis on certain aspects of a field which appeal 
to him personally, or on which he happens to have done 
some detailed research. He will be more guarded in making 
generalizations which will probably be quoted to his peers, 
not just absorbed unquestioningly by students who are not 
qualified to judge their accuracy. After the examination he 
may profit if he wishes by discussion with the examiner on 
choice of material and other problems of method. Both the 
independent work on the part of the student and the com- 
ing of the examiner stimulate the instructor to keep up to 
date in matters of bibliography and new facts which affect 
his field, and help to keep him out of the rut which is the 
greatest enemy of good teaching. 

Since the examiner exerts so much influence on honors 
work at Swarthmore, the selection of the persons to carry 
out this function must be made with great care. Each de- 
partment selects its own examiners, and the person chosen 
is usually one whose name carries some weight as an author- 
ity in his field. The examiner should not, however, be so 
highly specialized in research and graduate teaching that 
he has lost all contact with the undergraduate point of view. 
He should understand that the honors method at Swarth- 
more is trying to encourage high quality college work, but 
not mastery of a specialized field. The examiner, especially 
in subjects where controversy is frequent, should be known 
for a broad and unbiased point of view. 

Since one of the values which the Swarthmore faculty 
have claimed for the system is the bringing in of a fresh 
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point of view, it may be asked how frequently the examin- 
ers should be changed. The general opinion in this matter 
seems to be that a combination of continuity and change is 
advisable. If all examiners were new to the task each year, 
there might be too great a variability in the results. If the 
same examiners came year after year, the system might be- 
come too stereotyped. Traditions would develop and the 
examiner would no longer represent the unknown quantity 
considered desirable for the student. This problem has been 
handled in a most informal way, and no fixed rules have 
been established. It is customary not to invite one examiner 
for more than three consecutive years. In departments 
which have several examiners, a rotation can easily be estab- 
lished by inviting one new examiner each year to replace 
one who has served for two or three years. Departments 
which have only one examiner cannot establish this rota- 
tion within the department, but maintain nevertheless the 
principle of change. 

Those examiners who are new to Swarthmore welcome a 
certain amount of information as to what is expected of 
them. This raises many problems as to the nature of the 
instructions to be given them. The Swarthmore faculty 
formulate such instructions and these are sent from the ad- 
ministrative offices after the examiners have accepted the 
invitation to serve. In addition to an explanation of the 
general aims of the system and some details as to procedure, 
the examiners receive a list of the students whom they are 
to examine, and they are told what seminars each student 
has followed in his major and minor fields. 

The examiner may still be in some doubt as to the scope 
of each seminar, since the catalogue statements are very 
brief in this respect. It is customary for every instructor to 
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send the necessary information to the examiner concerned. 
There is no uniform practice as to the type of information 
given. The most widespread custom seems to be for in- 
structors to send a syllabus which has been followed in out- 
lining the work of the student. A smaller group gives a 
very brief statement of the nature of the seminar, amplify- 
ing only slightly the catalogue statement. A still smaller 
group comprises those who give a general description of 
the aims of the seminar and the proportionate amount of 
time spent on different aspects of the work. Uniformity in 
this matter is neither necessary nor desirable, since different 
subjects need a varying amount of explanation. All are 
scrupulous in trying not to dictate to the examiner the type 
of examination he should set, and both the official statement 
and the private instructions emphasize the principle that 
honors should represent work above that of the average 
undergraduate. 

The number of examiners by departments varies greatly. 
Departments which have a large number of students or 
greatly diversified subject matter have several examiners, 
each setting an examination in Ms special field. Departments 
which have a small number of students, as the classics and 
the modern foreign languages, usually have only one exam- 
iner each, who sets the four examinations for the major 
field* This results in a great variation in the number of ex- 
aminers to each student. A student who majors in French 
with minors in Latin and philosophy may have only three 
or four examiners. A student in the social sciences occa- 
sionally has eight. This constitutes one of the problems 
which will be discussed in more detail later. 

The questions for the written examinations are sent by 
the examiners to the heads of departments after the close of 
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the seminars and sufficiently in advance of the examination 
date for copies to be made. On rare occasions when a mis- 
understanding has occurred as to the nature of the work 
covered, the examiner has been asked to modify his exami- 
nation. The examiners usually give a wide range of choice, 
so that the student need not be penalized for omissions 
which may be the responsibility of his instructor. A period 
of two weeks is allowed for the examinations, and an effort 
is made to spread the eight examinations of each student 
as widely as possible. The examinations are written under 
the supervision of proctors, and a period of three hours and 
a quarter is allowed for each one. At the end of each exami- 
nation the proctor delivers the written papers to the dean's 
office for immediate mailing to the examiners. 

It is difficult to generalize concerning the type of ques- 
tions usually asked. They naturally vary according to the 
demands of each subject. The Swarthmore faculty in most 
cases consider those questions most successful which call 
for a use of facts to form deductions or syntheses, and not 
mere statements of facts. On very rare occasions there has 
been a misunderstanding of aims, so that students in litera- 
ture, for example, have been asked to name ten books by ten 
different authors, or to play the game of spotting obscure 
passages. At the other extreme an examiner may make his 
questions too general and risk permitting the student to 
write a showy paper with a minimum of factual basis. In 
general, however, there has been the greatest harmony be- 
tween the questions asked by the examiners and the pur- 
poses which the Swarthmore faculty wish to attain by the 
seminar method of honors work. 

The examination period is completed by a series of oral 
examinations. These are of great value in checking the re- 
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suits of the written examination and in giving the examiner 
an opportunity to judge the caliber of the student by a per- 
sonal interview. A student who can write competently on 
questions set in a written examination should also demon- 
strate an ability to discuss the subject in such a way as to 
show that this knowledge has become a vital part of his 
intellectual equipment. Each student is questioned orally 
by each examiner who has read one or more papers written 
by him. The examiners come to Swarthmore for two or 
three days if necessary, and a schedule is arranged which 
giyes adequate time for such oral questioning before any 
ratings are made. The procedure is not uniform, but varies 
in different departments and divisions. In some departments 
each student is given an individual examination at which 
one or more of his instructors may be present. In others 
the instructors do not attend. In the social sciences, engi- 
neering and the humanities, the individual examination is 
the general practice, except for the English and psychology 
departments in which all the examiners of that department 
conduct a joint oral examination. In the division of mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences the examiners of a group of 
departments sit as a panel. 

Since American students are not brought up in the tradi- 
tion of the oral examination, junior honors students and in 
some cases sophomores who are planning to read for honors 
are invited and sometimes urged to attend the oral exami- 
nations. Some departments consult the wishes of the can- 
didate; if he feels that the presence of his fellow students 
would make him ill at ease, they do not attend. In this, as 
in many other matters of practice, no uniform rule is 
adopted. It is felt that there is sufficient agreement in mat- 
ters of principle to allow for much variation in procedure. 
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When the oral examining is completed, examiners who 
have not used the panel system confer informally to com- 
pare their judgments of different students' achievements 
before assembling by divisions to make the final ratings 
and to assign the three grades of honors, known as Honors, 
High Honors, and Highest Honors. Since there is much 
overlapping in the humanities and social science divisions, 
both of which include history, philosophy and psychology, 
the examiners in these two divisions hold a joint meeting. 
The number of examiners in these divisions is large, and the 
practice has sometimes been followed of inviting as chair- 
man of the joint meeting an experienced examiner who has 
read no papers for the current year. Each examiner reports 
his judgment of each candidate whose work he has seen. 
Discussion follows until the examiners feel that a fair total 
judgment has been reached on each candidate. In the in- 
structions which are sent to the examiners the point is em- 
phasized that the faculty wishes them to arrive at their 
ratings by discussion rather than by averaging any grades 
they may have given. It is also suggested that somewhat 
more weight be given to the opinion of the examiners in 
the major field, but no rules as to proportionate weighting 
are laid down. The real decision in this as in other details 
is left to the good judgment of the examiners. 

Since the pleasant relationship of instructors to students 
which has been mentioned above is regarded as one of the 
values gained by the system of external examinations, it is 
important that responsibility for the grading of candidates 
should rest with the examiners alone. In case an examiner 
should feel that he needs further information about a can- 
didate in order to arrive at a just estimate, he may ask for 
such information from the candidate's instructors. It has 
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been customary to pot such questions In the final confer- 
ence In which the examiners decide upon the student's rat- 
ing. Since the rating depends on an examination which the 
Instructors have neither set nor read, consultation between 
the external examiners and members of the faculty Is useful 
or desirable only in exceptional cases. 

The final ratings are reported at once to the faculty, and 
notifications are sent as quickly as possible to the students. 
The interest of the entire student body In the results Is very 
keen. The excitement Is comparable to that which usually 
attends an athletic contest, and makes those who have re- 
ceived highest honors the heroes of the moment. 

The decisions of the examiners have never been over- 
ruled, although they may not always be In accord with the 
judgment of the faculty. When the work of a candidate 
does not, In the opinion of the examiners, merit honors of 
any grade, his papers are returned to his instructors who 
decide, under rules of the faculty, whether he shall be given 
a degree in course. While it Is the general custom to put 
honors students w r ho have not been successful back into 
the general courses at the end of the junior year, some stu- 
dents are permitted to continue in seminars, because they 
seem to benefit from this method of instruction even though 
their work is below what instructors consider honors grade. 
Examiners therefore feel free to deny honors to a candidate. 
It Is more rare that a student who has read for honors fails 
to graduate, but the knowledge that It can happen makes it 
clear to all that mere presence In honors seminars is not a 
guarantee of graduation. 

The examination by outsiders Is perhaps the element of 
the Swarthmore honors plan which is the most radical de- 
parture from American tradition. Swarthmore's friends 
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and critics have therefore asked many questions concerning 
the external examiner in relation to honors work. To some 
of these questions satisfactory answers can be given. Other 
problems are still a subject of discussion among Swarth- 
more's faculty, still in search of the right solution. One 
question which is frequently asked is, "Can a just decision 
be reached on the basis of the amount of data which the 
examiner receives? " In the case of departments which have 
only one examiner the answer can be quite confidently in 
the affirmative. The person who has read four papers and 
examined a student orally should have a very good knowl- 
edge of that student's achievement in his major field. In 
the cases in which the student has four different examiners 
in his major subject, and four more who cover his two 
minors, no one examiner has a general view of the student's 
accomplishment. Discussion among the examiners as they 
weight their different opinions before arriving at a conclu- 
sion must be trusted to bring about a fair decision. It is 
for this reason that the examiners are asked to discuss each 
case fully and not to make averages of grades that might be 
given to the student's written papers. No doubt mistakes 
do occur, but the possibility of occasional mistakes does 
not seem sufficiently serious to vitiate the system. No sys- 
tem is free from possible error, and Swarthmore's faculty 
feel that the errors of the outside examiners are much less 
serious than those made all too often under the traditional 
system. 

The differentiation of honors in three grades was an 
adaptation of the English degrees of first, second and third 
honors. It has sometimes been asked whether this is not too 
great a differentiation for the examiners to make on the 
amount of data which they have before them. The ques- 
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tion has been discussed by the Swarthmore faculty, and 
suggestions have been made that the difference be reduced 
to two grades which might be called honors and honors 
with distinction. Up to the present time, however, the 
majority of the Swarthmore faculty has been satisfied with 
the present differentiation and feels that a middle degree 
is valuable for the recognition of work which is better than 
the average for honors students but lacking in the excep- 
tional distinction which should be associated with highest 
honors. If one is justified in assuming that the examiners 
are able to make a fair judgment of achievement on the 
basis of the written papers and oral examinations, they 
should be able as well to make distinctions among the can- 
didates. 

The procedure which has been described in this chapter 
is the result of much experimentation and has been fre- 
quently modified in the course of the years in which honors 
work has been the practice at Swarthmore. The college 
makes no claim that it is perfect. Some limitations are in- 
herent in keeping the cost within reasonable bounds. The 
situation has already been noted where as many as eight 
examiners judge the work of one student. There are other 
cases where one examiner examines too broad a field, as in 
French literature. The only remedy for the last named 
disadvantage would be to increase the total number of 
examiners which in turn would greatly increase the ex- 
pense. The cost of the system of external examiners has 
been comparatively low, largely because of the generosity 
of the examiners themselves and their friendly Interest in 
the system as an experiment. If it were to become a uni- 
versally accepted system and all colleges were seeking 
examiners, the problem of cost might be more serious. On 
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the other hand, if this were to become a universal system, 
several colleges might combine for the examination period, 
a possible future development which many at Swarthmore 
would welcome. 

Another problem for which a solution has not been found 
is the lack of laboratory tests in the sciences. The principal 
obstacle is the limited time which can be spent at the col- 
lege by the visiting examiners, and the consequence is that 
students in the sciences who excel in theory have an advan- 
tage over others who may be excellent technicians but who 
have less interest in the theoretical aspects of science. In 
some sciences this is a more serious limitation than in others, 
and it is hoped that a solution will eventually be found. 

It has been noted in describing the procedure of the ex- 
aminers that there is some difference in practice in the dif- 
ferent divisions in the oral examinations. All the examiners 
in mathematics and the natural sciences (whether major or 
minor subjects) participate in the examination of each stu- 
dent. For the English and psychology departments the ex- 
aminers sit together for the oral examinations. In other 
departments which have a large number of students this is 
found to be impracticable; each student has more of the 
undivided time of the examiner by a revolving system of 
individual examinations. There is a real difference of opin- 
ion in the faculty as to the desirability of the individual 
versus the panel examination. In the latter type the exam- 
iner may get a better view of the student's ability to handle 
more than one subject or more than one aspect of the same 
subject. On the other hand, in departments with a large 
number of students, he does not have an opportunity to 
probe as deeply into particular questions which he may wish 
to discuss with the student. In some fields there is so great a 
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divergence in the major and minor subjects that less advan- 
tage would be gained by the panel type of examination than 
where the majors and minors are closely related. In this as 
in many other matters where differences of opinion exist the 
faculty has been satisfied to allow a great deal of variation in 
practice, feeling confident that the fundamental aim is the 
same: as thorough an examination of each student as is pos- 
sible in the limited period of time which can be devoted to 
it. Any effort to legislate uniformity would give too great 
significance to a relatively unimportant detail. 

A particular effort must be made to keep the atmosphere 
of the examinations as impersonal as it should be. The 
Swarthmore faculty is very scrupulous in its effort not to 
influence in any way the judgment of the examiners, except 
when officially called on to give specific information. The 
examiners, however, quickly become friends of the college. 
They know that a great deal of care and effort has gone 
into the preparation of the candidates presented to them. 
They know that these students represent a selected group. 
The danger is inevitably present, and sceptics tend to think 
it might weaken the system, that the examiners will feel that 
unfavorable judgments will not be well received. In so far 
as it is humanly possible, the college tries to guard against 
this danger. The examiners are told in the official instruc- 
tions and by individual instructors that they are to judge 
these students in the light of the examinations which they 
give, and by standards which they have formed as experi- 
enced college and university teachers. It is on these grounds 
that they are asked to decide whether the candidates seem 
to them superior or not to their conception of the average 
undergraduate. Beyond that they must be trusted not to be 
influenced by the knowledge that they are dealing with a 
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selected group. The faculty are convinced by their expe- 
rience over a period of many years that, in practice, criti- 
cism on these grounds has little justification and that ex- 
aminers have worked with extreme conscientiousness and 
freedom of opinion. 

A doubt of a more personal nature is sometimes expressed 
by parents and friends of the students. They fear that the 
strain of such an examination period at the hands of 
strangers constitutes too great a disadvantage to the nervous 
or timid student and that self-confidence and ease of man- 
ner may make a better impression than knowledge which 
is haltingly expressed. No doubt these examinations put a 
greater strain on the student than conventional methods of 
testing. Any examination system subjects the candidate to 
a test on a fixed date without regard to possible ill health 
or other temporary personal disturbances which may affect 
his performance. This system allows him no hope for in- 
dulgence on the grounds of past achievement from a kindly 
instructor who knows or thinks he knows his real capacities. 
As for the first objection it is felt that the seminar method 
and the whole preparation of the honors student is directed 
toward giving him confidence and ability to express him- 
self. Seminar discussion, criticism by instructors and fellow 
students, should accustom him to being judged not merely 
on the quantity of work he has done but on the manner in 
which he presents it to others. Junior honors students write 
for practice the four papers for which they are prepared 
at the end of the first year of honors work. These papers 
are criticised in conference with their instructors. Junior 
students have in most cases had an opportunity to audit the 
oral examinations of the seniors, so that they are not plunged 
at the end of the two years into an entirely unknown situa- 
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tion. Accidents of health or other temporary disturbances 
must be faced in so many other practical situations that they 
cannot be seriously urged as an objection to external ex- 
aminations. 

Two other dangers have been mentioned in passing. 
The examiner may have such a different conception of the 
approach to a subject from the instructor who has con- 
ducted a seminar that the examination may have little rela- 
tion to the material covered by the student. At the other 
extreme he might follow too closely a syllabus submitted to 
him. It is for this reason that the information given to ex- 
aminers differs so greatly. In a field which is defined by 
convention or by its nature, little information is necessary 
to guide the examiner. An example might be a period of 
literature in which it is sufficient to mention the names of 
authors studied and to indicate whether the approach has 
been historical or analytical. In other cases, when the in- 
structor has selected from a field which is less simple to 
define, he submits a rather detailed syllabus, but suggests 
that the examiner should not feel bound to follow it too 
closely. 

It is impossible to speak of the external examinations at 
Swarthmore without expressing appreciation of the gener- 
ous spirit in which the examiners have given their time and 
interest at a very busy season of the academic year. The 
remuneration which they receive is nominal and in no way 
commensurate with their quality as experts or the time 
which they devote to their work. They come to Swarth- 
more with interest and enthusiasm, often traveling by night 
after a day of doctor's orals to carry out a heavy schedule 
of oral examining. Their presence on the Swarthmore 
campus is one of the great events of the college year, and 
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the stimulus which students and faculty receive from them 
cannot be overestimated. 

At the Swarthmore faculty's request, one of the external 
examiners has been asked to describe in the following chap- 
ter the system from the point of view of the examiner 
himself. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 

AN EXTERNAL EXAMINER LOOKS 
AT EXTERNAL EXAMINATIONS 

By HOYT H. HUDSON, Chtwnnan of the Department of 
English, Princeton University 

"SiR," SAID DANIEL WEBSTER after replying to Hayne 
for more than two hours, "let me recur to pleasing recol- 
lections; let me indulge in refreshing remembrance of the 
past." Such a pleasant occupation has been vouchsafed to 
the present writer, asked as he is to rummage among his 
memories and to bring out impressions of the honors exami- 
nations at Swarthmore. It will be impossible to capture the 
charm of revisiting the college and of meeting, as one peren- 
nially does, bright and attractive students, old friends on 
the faculty and among the visiting examiners, with new- 
friends made by the days of work together. All that i too 
personal for a public accounting. This will have to be, 
rather, a more sober assessment of the business itself, viewed 
dispassionately. 

The Swarthmore examiner, once he is engaged, learns 
that his task is, first, to prepare questions for written exami- 
nations upon certain subjects covered in the honors semi- 
nars; second, to read the papers written upon his examina- 
tion questions and from this reading to form a preliminary 
judgment of each student's quality; third, to proceed to 
Swarthmore and conduct oral examinations; and fourth, to 
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participate in the conference of examiners which decides 
upon the award of honors. Infrequently, between the first 
and second of these tasks, the examiner may be asked to 
read and form a judgment of one or more theses which 
may have been submitted under the plan which allows the 
substitution of thesis writing for a seminar. 

The first step, that of setting questions for written pa- 
pers, may well be done at leisure, a month or more before 
the actual week of examinations. With the second step, 
however, something in the nature of a rush begins. Nat- 
urally, the examiner wishes to go to Swarthmore with as 
clear judgments as can possibly be made from the written 
work of the candidates for honors; and the students' papers 
are likely to be coming through the mails up to the day 
before he makes the trip. The third step, that of the oral 
examinations, may occupy a Friday afternoon and evening 
and a Saturday morning the actual time depending, of 
course, upon the number of students presenting themselves 
in the examiner's field. The last step, the conference which 
votes the honors, has traditionally occupied Saturday after- 
noon sometimes all of it. 

Much of this, as will be observed, is exactly what one is 
used to, if one is a college teacher, at home. In setting the 
questions, it is true, the examiner feels slightly handicapped 
in that he has not himself offered the seminar in the subject, 
but must depend upon a summary or description of it. He 
is likely to increase the number of choices among questions 
presented to the candidate, simply because he cannot be 
sure of the exact "coverage" of the seminar. He has heard, 
perhaps, that something like Oxford University methods 
and standards are acceptable; and this is another reason for 
offering a wide choice among questions to be answered. 
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He will hear, if he has not done so already, that the exami- 
nation should test for knowledge rather than for ignorance, 
that its purpose is to find out what the student knows 
rather than what he does not know; or, perhaps more accu- 
rately, it is to discover how well the student knows some- 
thing, whether he knows some thing or things well at all, 
whether his knowledge is vital and active or the reverse, 
and so on. Such views also lead one to ask rather compre- 
hensive questions and to write a paper which, one hopes, 
will appeal to the candidate as an opportunity rather than 
daunt him as a barrier. 

Mention was made of the infrequent thesis. The examiner 
is glad to have theses submitted to him, not that he is al- 
truistically eager to read for longer and longer hours, but 
that a thesis is likely to throw clear light upon this very 
matter at issue, the nature of the student's knowing and 
thinking. By some chance the thesis may not be fairly 
representative of the mind that put it forth, and then the 
written and oral examinations may be expected to correct 
the impression it gives. But assuming that it is representa- 
tive, the examiner comes to know his student better through 
the thesis than in any other one way. The thesis represents 
something the student has lived with for several months. 
The planning of it sets a more complex task of thinking than 
does the writing of any answer to an examination question. 
The very sentence-structure, the turns of expression, of the 
finished thesis reveal the author's mind. Hence this ex- 
aminer, at least, regrets that the number of theses submitted 
seems to have diminished in recent years. 

This brings us to the oral part of the examination. One 
arrives at Swarthmore on a sunny, summery day often on 
what must be the finest day of the finest season and one is 
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taken by the peaceful beauty of the campus, with its bright 
masses of flowers and luxuriant shrubbery. One is assigned 
to a room and candidates present themselves. Each student 
is expected to occupy about a half hour of the examiner's 
time, but the quota is not a fixed one, and some may be kept 
for a longer period while others may satisfy the curiosity of 
the examiner in fifteen or twenty minutes. An oral examina- 
tion is likely to be carried on in the presence of some of the 
teachers of the candidate and some members of the next 
year's senior class, who come for a preview of their own 
ordeal. Friends, and occasionally parents, of the candidates 
may also attend. In the division of natural sciences, one 
learns, at examinations conducted by visiting examiners in 
chemistry, physics, and mathematics (who sit as a single 
board), the audience may be as large as fifty people. 

Yet the atmosphere of each interview, including the de- 
gree of tension or relaxation of the candidate for honors, 
must be the responsibility of the examiner or examiners. 
Some cases of nervousness or fright may be aggravated be- 
yond all one's powers to relieve. Most students, however, 
are in possession of themselves, and conducting an exami- 
nation means little more than leading a conversation. Apart 
from fright, a student may display a sort of reticence, or 
niggardliness, in speech, calling for special stimulation on 
the part of the examiner. At the other extreme is the glib 
student, who cannot possibly be quite so good as he sounds, 
and who needs checking, if not actual deflation. But these 
types are not unknown to the examiner in his earlier experi- 
ence with young people. 

A question of policy arises here. In a number of subjects 
a board of two, three, or four examiners is necessary in order 
to divide the field and reduce the labor. The question is 
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whether the oral examinations can best be conducted by all 
examiners in a given subject sitting together, as a committee, 
or by the individual examiners meeting the candidates sepa- 
rately. While there is some waste of time in the examination 
conducted by the committee, the experience of this examiner 
leads him to favor that method. He speaks from experience 
with both methods. An examiner will learn as much about 
a student through hearing answers to his colleagues' ques- 
tions as through hearing answers to his own. The time lost 
in standing by and listening to the others may to some ex- 
tent be made up later, when the opinion of the group is to 
be canvassed and a rating settled upon, for all have heard 
the same performance and there is no necessity for an ex- 
change of memoranda. Examiners who have sat together 
in the "orals" are likely to come more quickly to agreement 
(or, at worst, to have more clear grounds for difference) 
than those who have worked separately. As has been men- 
tioned, in the natural sciences the panel or committee 
method has been used in a very thoroughgoing fashion. In 
some fields there may be special reasons for individual ex- 
amining by the various members of the board; but those 
reasons do not seem to obtain in the field of English, from 
which the present writer has formed his judgments. 

Passing over the Saturday luncheon at Whittier House 
always a pleasant affair, even though sometimes one is torn 
between the desire to talk and eat with one's friends and 
the necessity of making up one's slate of recommendations 
we come to the afternoon conference for the voting of 
honors. Knowing nothing at first hand about the work of 
the scientific groups, the writer must confine himself to 
that of the examiners in the humanities and social sciences, 
who sit as a single body. Presumably the procedure of the 
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scientists does not essentially differ. When the group 
gathers, one is impressed, though not for the first time, with 
the high excellence and distinction, academically speaking, 
of one's colleagues. People who have been honored names 
to one for many years here assume physical shape and pres- 
ence. One seems to have strayed into the inner council of 
some sort of super-honor society. President Aydelotte gives 
the greetings of the college and makes a few observations 
upon the meaning and criteria of Swarthmore honors 
awards. He emphasizes the fact that the final position of 
a student is not to be determined mathematically, by aver- 
aging a set of grades, but that it is rather the result of a 
sharp-eyed and judicious search for excellence. He answers 
a question or two from the group and then leaves it to its 
labors. 

Experience indicates that the external examiners are prop- 
erly zealous in making their awards mean as much as pos- 
sible, and particularly in reserving the award of highest 
honors for the rare and obviously exceptional student. 
Highest honors, they feel, must mean absolute, not merely 
relative, excellence. The student winning such an award 
must be one who would be, as the saying is, "good any- 
where." This is as it should be. The only consideration 
which might be urged by way of a caution is the reminder 
to the examiners that they are dealing with undergraduates 
and not, as many are accustomed to do at home, with gradu- 
ate students. While occasionally the commendation is heard, 
"This student did work of graduate caliber," such a state- 
ment should not be erected into a requirement. It is under- 
graduate work that is being judged and undergraduate dis- 
tinction that is being sought for. 

Beginning in 1938 a separate chairman has been desig- 
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nated for the combined divisions of the humanities and so- 
cial sciences that is, a chairman who has riot himself par- 
ticipated in the current work of examining. Before that 
year, one of the examiners was chosen as chairman. So long 
as all examiners in the subjects included in these divisions 
sit together in a single conference, the advantages of having 
an independent chairman are obvious. The group is larger 
than in the early years of honors work, and the number of 
candidates for honors has considerably grown. The chair- 
man should, in the nature of things, be a disinterested party, 
whereas one who has conducted examinations is likely to 
have a strong interest in seeing that certain awards are 
made. The mere business of canvassing the results of the 
examination of some fifty students, furthermore, turns out 
to be surprisingly complex, so that its dkection may best be 
undertaken by some one who has not been absorbed for 
the previous week, and most intensively for the previous 
two days, in the process of examining. 

The complexity of the work may best be seen in a num- 
ber of problems which invariably arise. The most familiar 
one is presented by the student whose major and minor ex- 
aminers find themselves in sharp disagreement. That is, 
suppose that the examiners of John Doe in his major field 
judge him worthy of highest honors, while his examiners in 
each of two minor fields judge him barely worthy of 
"simple" honors. It is easy to say that John Doe has shown, 
by his work in his major field, performance of highest 
quality and therefore he should win highest honors. Yet 
such a judgment renders otiose the work of the examiners 
in both minor fields renders otiose, in fact, the entire work 
of the student in those fields. Have we not the right, or 
even the duty, to ask for breadth as well as height of ex- 
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cellence? Questions such as these must be asked again and 
again, and every such question drives one to examine the 
principles of his educational philosophy. The same problem 
in a quite different form arises when the situation is re- 
versed when Richard Roe is reported by his examiners in 
minor fields as worthy of highest honors, but by his ex- 
aminers in the major field as worthy of much less. 

There is occasionally a disagreement among the examiners 
in the major field itself. If, for example, the candidate has 
been questioned by three people, two of whom judge him 
to be worthy of highest honors while the third places him 
at mere honors, what is this verdict worth? In such cases, 
the chairman has taken the position that the panel of exam- 
iners should confer and make, if possible, a single recom- 
mendation. Neither the chairman nor the entire board of 
examiners should be asked to make a mere decision of arbi- 
tration when the question at issue is one which can best be 
settled by the people who actually dealt with the student 
and have objective data at their disposal. All awards, it 
should be stated, are finally voted by the examiners of the 
student in question and by them only. That is, all of the 
examiners of a candidate, in both major and minor fields, 
constitute the body voting upon the award to that student. 
Before this vote is taken, however, if the case raises difficul- 
ties, there is free discussion, in which anyone present may 
take part. Thus an examiner may be able to contribute, by 
pertinent questions or suggestions, to the settling of disputes 
to which he is not an active party. 

There are also the borderline cases. In recent years the 
group has taken the position that unless at least one examiner 
can whole-heartedly recommend a certain award, the stu- 
dent cannot be considered seriously as a candidate for that 
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award. That is, if examiners report, "Probably worth high 
honors," or "Worth honors, but I should just as soon see it 
made high honors if some one else wants it so," and other 
dubious recommendations, plainly the student has failed to 
win the higher award. Even with the application of this 
principle, however, there remain borderline cases. And 
when a number of students appear to be at the border line, 
or just above or below it, then the question of comparative 
worth comes in. If one student is to be put above the line, 
should not two or three others go up with him? 

On questions of comparative worth, the examiners have 
the feeling that they can profit by consultation with the 
members of the Swarthmore faculty who have taught the 
students involved. The Swarthmore teachers have always 
made themselves available for such consultation, and they 
frequently have been called in by the puzzled examiners. 
Yet there are good reasons against questioning faculty mem- 
bers. The honors awards are to be made, after all, on the 
basis of the examinations (and theses, if any); and about 
these the faculty members know either nothing at all or 
much less than the examiners. To ask a teacher how well 
a certain student has done in a seminar, or what he, the 
teacher, thinks of the quality of the student's mind, is really 
to ask an irrelevant question even though the examiner is 
genuinely curious and feels that the answer will help re- 
solve his doubts. It is not impossible that the external ex- 
aminers best serve the college by disagreeing, here and there, 
with judgments that have been arrived at by resident in- 
structors. And yet, as has been said, on the point of com- 
parative worth, examiners may be justified in asking help. 
If A, B, C and D all stand on the border line between honors 
and high honors; if, furthermore, each has at least one voice 
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strongly urging the higher award, and perhaps one voice 
urging the lower; then a report from teachers who have 
taught all four, to the effect that A and B have consistently 
won better opinions than C and D, may well determine the 
decision. There may also arise, on rare occasion, some per- 
sonal question about a candidate which is properly ad- 
dressed to one of his instructors. The writer recalls an in- 
stance. An examiner was disappointed, after a student had 
submitted an excellent set of written papers, to find that his 
answers to oral questions, though correct, were fragmentary 
and constrained. He believed, and rightly, that an instructor 
could tell him whether the student's response to oral ques- 
tioning indicated a definite lack of intellectual range and 
energy or resulted from nervousness. Aside from these few, 
though important, questions it seems to the writer that the 
examiners must shoulder the entire responsibility and pro- 
ceed without consultation with the faculty. 

Toward solving all of these problems, to be sure, the ex- 
aminers may wish often that they had more data on which 
to base their judgments. Yet they can hardly ask that more 
or longer examinations should be set. One must observe that 
they already have considerably more material upon which 
to make their ratings than have most college or university 
teachers in charge of large courses. If they still feel that the 
data are inadequate, the lack may be partly due to their 
own failure to take advantage of opportunities afforded by 
the oral questioning. And if any extension were to be sug- 
gested, it might be by way of longer oral examinations. 

When all the votes have been taken, the chairman makes 
a recapitulation and invites the examiners to consider the re- 
sults as a whole. Fortunately, and wisely, there is no need 
for making these results accord with any arbitrary "distri- 
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bution curve." In one year we may find that but three or 
four students have been awarded highest honors, while the 
next year that number may be doubled. (These figures 
refer only to the divisions here discussed.) The review, 
however, with the grouping of students into classes of 
honors awards, may bring about one or two shifts at the 
border lines. 

It is now well on toward six o'clock. The list of awards 
is checked, the word is sent out that the board is ready to 
announce its findings. This word brings together the mem- 
bers of the faculty, and the announcement is made to as in- 
terested a group as one will ever encounter. Whereas in 
some circles, even faculty circles, the results of athletic 
contests may evoke a similar breathless interest, the Swarth- 
more teachers find no sporting event so provocative and 
absorbing as this academic competition with which they 
have had a part, day by day, through the previous two years. 
The announcement of awards, made at the end of a Satur- 
day afternoon late in May, furnishes what is probably a 
unique occasion in American academic life. The examiners 
are glad when they see, tardily perhaps, what it all repre- 
sents to teachers and students, that they have scanted noth- 
ing of thought and care in arriving at their decisions. They 
may feel a little dissatisfied at one or two points; they may 
be sure that absolute justice, as administered by folk more 
wise and more prescient, would have altered the results. But 
they are not conscious of wherein they, being what they 
are, could have done better. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 
HONORS WORK AND THE LIBRARY 

"BOOKS AND READING" Is a phrase so time-worn as to be 
almost a cliche. If to that phrase be added the two words 
"for honors" the addition gives a specialized connotation: 
there is a sort of enrichment of a staple ration, a consider- 
able fillip as if to "ham and eggs" one added "with caviar." 

The most concretely measurable of these factors of en- 
richment in a college or university are actual growths: addi- 
tions to the book collection, enlargements of the building, 
and increases in the library staff. At Swarthmore these 
growths are of course not entirely due to the honors pro- 
gram; to that program, however, must be ascribed both a 
large share of the increase and the acceleration of the rates. 

An exact count of volumes is the simplest reckoning of 
growth. In the eighteen years of the honors program the 
number of volumes recorded as library accessions has more 
than tripled: the increase is from 42,637 to 13 1,427. Annual 
additions have increased from an average during the first 
three years of 2,904 to an average during the last three years 
of 6,494. During the past twelve years the number of peri- 
odicals regularly received has increased from 451 to 622. 
Of the latter number 77 are foreign language journals. 

Size alone is not completely significant. The ingredients 
of college libraries vary greatly. Some collections, for ex- 
ample, have been considerably augmented by bequests of 
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the personal libraries of deceased clergymen. Such collec- 
tions discussions of theological dogma and volumes of 
printed sermons while they probably provide generous 
quantities of edifying texts, are not greatly helpful in sup- 
plying authoritative and recent information on most of the 
subjects included in the college curriculum. The biologist, 
the economist, the student of French literature would spend 
dismal hours among such books seeking answers to prob- 
lems concerned with hormones, trade balances or the nine- 
teenth century romanticists. Fortunately Swarthmore has 
little of this deadwood: inasmuch as the great bulk of the 
collection has been assembled in the last quarter-century 
(with the majority of that growth during the last eight 
years), the library is uncommonly rich in its provisions of 
books and periodicals live and pertinent to the college's 
present intellectual needs. 

Within this enlarged collection the enrichment is further 
noteworthy because of the unusually wide spread of inter- 
ests represented in the holdings. Seminar papers range over 
many fields, and an adequate supply of materials for the 
thorough study of these diverse interests has compelled a 
widely divergent array of books and journals. 

Not only does the collection spread more widely: it pene- 
trates more deeply into these subjects. Secondary mate- 
rials must, of course, be supplied, but the nature of the 
system of reading for honors is such as to compel, in addi- 
tion to this type of publication, the furnishing of source 
materials, definitive editions, scholarly commentaries, mi- 
nutiae, specialized studies and other books of a character 
usually associated with graduate work and research. In 
every division honors work has made necessary the acquisi- 
tion of rare and expensive publications not frequently found 
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in collections maintained for the use of undergraduate 
students. Within the library noteworthy special groups 
have been assembled, such as collections of private press 
books and British Americana. General collections of par- 
ticular pertinence to Swarthmore's immediate situation have 
been unusually strengthened, as for example bibliographical 
materials and Pennsylvaniana. Various subject divisions have 
been notably enriched, such as mathematical and psycho- 
logical holdings. An important area of acquisition has been 
the completion of existing and the addition of new files of 
journals and the serial publications of learned societies. 

The library building was erected a third of a century ago 
in those less ambitious days when the structure was more 
nearly an ornamental campus mausoleum than a busy cen- 
tral workshop. It was built for the accommodation of a 
student body numbering about 225. In the past dozen years 
two annexes have been added to the original building. The 
Biddle Memorial Library, built in 1929, provided dignified, 
beautiful and spacious quarters for the particular functions 
of the Friends Historical Library a rapidly growing col- 
lection of books and manuscripts devoted to the history of 
Quakers and to the concerns in which Quakers have been 
active participants: peace, race relations, prison reform, and 
so on. This annex released badly needed floor space in the 
main college library building and also provided additional 
reading room facilities for upperclassmen. The erection, in 
1935, of a stackroom a temporary expedient constructed 
chiefly of Truscon steel and glass provided at a low cost 
the housing for the great bulk of the book collection and 
permitted at the same time alterations and rearrangements 
within the old main library building to give a new periodical 
reading room with adjoining storage space, adequate work- 
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ing quarters for the cataloguing staff, convenient adminis- 
trative offices, a browsing room, a typewriting room, a con- 
ference room, a staff room and a residue of basement space 
to be developed as later needs might indicate. 

Another aspect of growth concerns the character and 
quantity of the use of the superior materials which have 
been assembled. Statistics, which would be dull, could be 
devised to express some such unit as the per capita man- 
hours spent in the library. Perhaps no one will ever attempt 
this bit of educational research. In the absence of any such 
exact bibliothecal foot-candle, kilowatt, horsepower sort of 
rating one must be content with asserting the conviction, 
without offering statistical proof, that reading for honors 
brings a higher percentage of its votaries to the library's 
resources and keeps man and book together for longer 
periods than is the case under any less exacting course of 
study. 

Since more students are brought to the library and each 
student becomes a more extensive and intensive user of 
library materials, the library staff has had to be increased to 
take care of the legitimate demands made upon the organiza- 
tion. Together with the conviction that the greatest pos- 
sible share of the funds available for library purposes should 
go into the enlargement of the book collection has existed 
the realization that bibliographically trained assistants, ex- 
pert technicians, and clerical workers are essential to the 
proper and full use of our resources. Books do not service 
themselves. Failure to provide adequate assistance in classi- 
fying and cataloguing, or at the loan and reference desks, 
would have been as disastrous a policy to the library as 
would be the decision of a restaurateur to stock ample quan- 
tities of good food but to employ insufficient numbers of 
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meat cooks, waiters, bus boys, dishwashers and pastry chefs 
properly to prepare the food and serve waiting and hungry 
patrons. 

With growths such as these the costs of library provisions 
have increased tremendously. The average annual expendi- 
ture for library purposes during the first three years of the 
program was $5,461; for the last three years it has been 
$52,439 a nearly tenfold increase. During the early years 
library accounts were not kept in subdivided detail as has 
been the case during the past decade. In this briefer period 
the average expenditure for books (including under this 
heading periodical subscriptions and binding) was for the 
first three years, $14,599; for the last three years, $18,407. 
Average payments for salaries during the same periods have' 
been $18,913 and $31,363 respectively. 

Changes in matters of bibliothecal technique are the least 
spectacular in a library's development. They are, however, 
basic in their effects upon a library's usefulness to its con- 
stituency. An earlier paragraph spoke of changes in library 
procedure which came with an increased staff. These 
changes have had to do with both the internal activities of 
the library and its public relations. Many of the Swarth- 
more library's altered procedures would have been the 
routine attempts of any organization to provide a more 
effective library service: some are unquestionably responses 
to the demands imposed by the honors system. A few of 
these deserve a somewhat detailed explanation. 

The basic procedure in any organization of library tech- 
nique is the selection of the books that are to comprise the 
collection. Previous paragraphs have emphasized the fact 
that in the books added to the library's resources the choices 
are more widely diversified and are of a more scholarly char- 
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acter than is usually true of a library devoted to the needs 
of undergraduate students. 

In the acquisition of these books the differences from 
earlier practices have been rather of degree than of kind. 
Purchasing procedures have been thoroughly revised to 
.assure the prompt and most economical acquisition of mate- 
rials. Daily receipts of domestic books from jobbers and 
publishers have brought needed books with maximum speed 
and cheapness. During the course of any year hundreds of 
secondhand dealers' catalogues have been checked for the 
filling of lacunae. Frequent purchases have been made in 
the auction market. Buying from agents abroad has greatly 
increased. Detailed accounting records have permitted fre- 
quent and regular reports to heads of departments of in- 
struction on the status of departmental shares of the library 
book fund, and have assured a methodical and systematic 
administration of the library's business transactions. 

After the selection and acquisition of books, the logical 
next step is their cataloguing and classification. Classifica- 
tion is the assignment, in a vast and complicated scheme, of 
each volume to the one spot where it will be in the most 
logical proximity to other books on allied subjects. Cata- 
loguing, a second preparative technical process, is the exact 
and complete identification of every book (and its differ- 
entiation from every other volume) in the library, plus the 
citation of useful bits of information (e.g., the presence of 
illustrations or bibliographies) and by means of subject 
entries a brief indexing or analysis of its contents. The 
careful application of these processes is time-consuming and 
expensive: in the convenience they afford users of the 
library they justify their cost scores of times a day. In the 
classification of a collection of 65,000 volumes, ranging 
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over a period of nearly a third of a century, with many in- 
dividuals of differing degrees of training and aptitude 
participating, with varying standards of exactness applied 
and with occasional local modifications of the adopted 
scheme, it was inevitable that the results should show incon- 
sistencies and inaccuracies. Midway in the development of 
the honors program it became obvious that the classification 
of the library holdings needed a complete renovation, and 
this accordingly was undertaken. 

The circulation of a library's books, that is to say the 
lending of its resources among its constituency as registered 
in the actual number of recorded borrowings, is frequently 
regarded as a criterion of a library's success. At best it is 
an incomplete indication of a library's usefulness, and it is 
often a fallacious index. Although the borrowing of books 
has obviously been on the increase each year, exact circula- 
tion statistics have been kept at the library during only the 
last six years. In none of these years has the recorded num- 
ber of book-borrowing transactions been below one hun- 
dred thousand. The figures range from 101,719 to 134,938. 
These transactions divide into the following categories: 

(1) relatively long term borrowings from general stock and 

(2) brief borrowings from (a) honors reserves and (b) gen- 
eral reserves. The curve of increase for the first is regularly 
upward; for the second the sharply ascending curve has 
broken even more sharply downward in the last two years. 

Circulation department procedures and regulations gov- 
erning the use of books have been considerably altered dur- 
ing the period of the honors program: procedures in the 
direction of detailed records and facility in determining the 
whereabouts of any borrowed book; regulations in the 
direction of making, in a safeguarded way, the library's re- 
sources more easily and completely available to its users. 
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A reference librarian was added to the staff in 1932. In 
addition there are now two part-time assistants. The most 
important daily work of rendering bibliographical help to 
students and members of the faculty, of assisting in the con- 
sultation and interpretation of reference materials, of sug- 
gesting aids in their searches for information has grown 
tremendously. Among other outstanding activities that have 
been developed are instruction of freshmen in the use of the 
library, bibliographical lectures to seminars, the assembling 
and putting into usable array of the pamphlet material, the 
rehabilitation of the now constantly used federal document 
collection, the organization and development of inter-library 
loan service. An illuminating comment on the work of this 
department is found in three sentences taken from a recent 
annual report of the reference librarian: "Consultations with 
students are always stimulating, especially with those taking 
honors courses, because no two years bring the same ques- 
tions. Each day students are searching for something new 
and different. They ask questions this department has never 
before been asked to answer." As keys to a repository of 
the world's wisdom the library's card catalogue, with its 
subject entries, cross references, analytics; the scheme of 
classification; the printed catalogues of other libraries; sub- 
ject bibliographies; indexes; reviews; digests; abstracts; 
handbooks; general and special encyclopedias and diction- 
aries reference works of all sorts provide access to im- 
measurable quantities of information in every field of 
knowledge. Through short cuts to unsuspected hiding 
places of recorded facts, bibliographical guides of all sorts 
lead to desired information without lost motion and waste 
of time. Latent riches of scholarship lie at hand, and there 
are easily remunerative ways of prospecting among these 
riches. It is not the library staff's province to do students' 
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reading, students' thinking, students' investigating; it is the 
library staff's obligation to help students in finding their 
way in that bewildering labyrinth of type to the making of 
which there is no end. 

The influence on college libraries of Swarthmore's sys- 
tem of reading for honors has not been entirely confined 
to Swarthmore. Eight years after the inauguration of the 
honors system, Mr. Aydelotte met with other college presi- 
dents and with university librarians as a member of the Ad- 
visory Group on College Libraries of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. This distinguished group promulgated 
and endorsed higher library standards of many sorts. The 
effects of its recommendations cannot be measured but have 
been far-reaching and considerable. One of the specific 
activities which this group initiated was the preparation of 
a list of the basic books that should be included in any col- 
lege library's holdings. 1 The librarian of Swarthmore Col- 
lege became the compiler of this selection of fundamental 
acquisitions. Many members of the Swarthmore faculty 
contributed their judgments in the recommendations of 
items to be included in this list of some 14,000 titles. The list 
has become a buying guide and a standard measuring stick 
for college libraries throughout the country. A similar con- 
tribution was made, nearly a decade later, in the preparation 
of a supplement to the original volume a listing of some 
3,750 similarly important titles appearing from 1931 through 



Another accomplishment of extra-mural significance has 

1 A list of books for college libraries, prepared by Charles B. Shaw, 
Chicago, 1931. 

2 A list of books for college libraries, 1931-38, prepared by Charles B. 
Shaw, Chicago, 1940. 
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been the establishment of the A. Edward Newton annual 
prize for the best student personal library. The plan, which 
became the forerunner of many similar projects, was de- 
scribed in 1934 in an article in the Publishers' Weekly. 3 Mr. 
Newton himself has written of this award in an Atlantic 
article, "Books of One's Own," which appeared in the issue 
for October, 1931, and in his book, End Papers, published 
in 1933. 

A few years ago an American traveller, Granville Smith, 
wrote in the Atlantic Monthly of his sojourn in the Fiji 
Islands. With the aid of his interpreter, Stingaree, he had 
many interesting conversations with the islanders. 

There were many questions about schools in America. 
Which, for example, was the largest? Columbia, I told them; 
then, to make the information impressive, explained that at 
Columbia there was a building larger than the South Sea Com- 
pany's warehouses at Suva, just to keep books in, and how a 
man going there could learn the answer to any question and 
find out everything he wanted to know. Stingaree translated 
this news to my listeners, then related back to me the comment 
of one grinning old man: "It must be the place where they tell 
you what the dog says when he is howling." 

This was a very subtle thrust. Alas for the white man and 
his proud libraries! The Fijian, in one witty phrase, pricked 
our system where it is thinnest. As a matter of fact, it would 
seem that the Fijian, while making no pretense of knowing 
what the dog says when he howls, has solved the very problems 
that tease and agonize the white man most cruelly. Unassisted 
by Epicurus or by whiskey, he yet knows how to be happy. 
He is quite superior to needing a job or money; usually he has 
neither and gets along very well, whereas the white man, as we 

3 126:1255-7. Oct. 6, 1934. 
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are learning, in a like fix must go either to the government or to 
his eternal reward. Columbia library seems to offer no inter- 
mediate solution. 

On the instructing staff of the college falls the responsi- 
bility of propounding questions about and of offering stu- 
dents guidance among these problems that cruelly tease and 
agonize the white man. In acquiring information about them 
perhaps in solving some of them the Swarthmore library 
provides willing and unusual help. 



CHAPTER NINE 
RESEARCH IN A SMALL COLLEGE 

THERE ARE probably f ew college professors who have not 
thought of the relative urgency of the claims which teach- 
ing and research make upon their time and energy, few col- 
lege faculties in which this question is not perennially under 
discussion in one form or another. There are certainly not 
many individuals who have found a satisfactory solution of 
the problems involved, and few, if any, institutions whose 
organization reflects a constructive recognition of these 
claims. Not infrequently the question is avoided; it may be 
considered bad form to talk about it just as it is bad form 
to talk about salaries. Every individual is supposed to shift 
for himself in adjusting the various claims upon his time, 
and the college judges him by the results but does not pre- 
scribe any regulations. 

Through the equipment of libraries and laboratories and 
the provision for freedom from teaching and from adminis- 
trative obligations, colleges can assist or hinder the indi- 
vidual professor in working out a resolution of his dilemma. 
The development of honors work at Swarthmore has led to 
an interesting contribution towards a solution of this prob- 
lem. Even before the introduction of honors work there 
were certain circumstances which made a recognition of the 
issue inescapable. 

Among the conditions rather unusual in a small un- 
dergraduate college which President Aydelotte found in 

H7 
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Swarthmore were the existence of an active astronomical 
observatory and of an active engineering department. Pro- 
jected in 1907, upon the basis of a gift made by William C. 
Sproul (governor of the State of Pennsylvania, 1919-1923), 
the Sproul Observatory actually started work in 1912; it 
was much developed under President Swain and under the 
directorship of Dr. John A. Miller, who came to Swarth- 
more in 1906, and had long taken an active part in the 
country-wide cooperative research programs undertaken 
by astronomers. For many years the work was done by the 
members of the department of mathematics and astronomy 
in the free time available while they were carrying a normal 
and sometimes excessive load of teaching. Necessarily, a 
large portion of the activity was concentrated in the sum- 
mer vacations. Occasionally, a grant was secured for a spe- 
cial project such as an eclipse expedition to a distant coun- 
try; enthusiastic students would act as assistants, sometimes 
on a small stipend, usually without it. The results of the 
scientific activity of the Sproul Observatory were published 
in contributions to the astronomical journals and in a series 
of bulletins known as the Publications of the Sproul Ob- 
servatory, which began to appear in May, 1922, and of 
which succeeding numbers have come out at irregular 
intervals. 

It is not surprising that under such circumstances only a 
small amount of graduate work was carried on at the ob- 
servatory throughout these years. A total of twenty-one 
masters' degrees have been given at Swarthmore during the 
years 192 1-1940; of these seven occurred in the department 
of mathematics and astronomy. 1 Some of the students who 

*It may be of interest to add that the remaining fourteen masters* 
degrees were distributed as follows: three in chemistry, two each in 
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had started their scientific careers at Swarthmore quite natu- 
rally looked towards this institution to provide them with 
an opportunity for graduate study, wishing to do the work 
leading towards a degree of Ph.D. under the men with whom 
they had become well acquainted. In the fall of 1927, when 
two particularly urgent cases of this kind presented them- 
selves, President Aydelotte appointed a committee to con- 
sider them and to make recommendations to the faculty. 
After careful study of the general problem which these cases 
put before the college, the committee agreed that the appli- 
cations should be considered on the basis of the attitude of 
Swarthmore towards the granting of the Ph.D. degree. Ac- 
cordingly, they drew up a report recommending that the 
college should grant a degree of Ph.D. and proposing a set 
of rules to govern the award of this degree. The report 
was presented to the faculty on February 4, 1929, and de- 
feated by a decisive majority. 

The recommendation of the committee resulted from the 
belief that active research work is necessary if the teaching 
of undergraduates is to be maintained at a high level, com- 
bined with the fact that, in rhe experience of most American 
college professors, research activity is carried on in connec- 
tion with the training of candidates for the doctor's degree. 
This traditional view has in recent years been subject to 
modifying influences, particularly in the natural sciences. 
The spread and development of industrial research labora- 
tories, the establishment of the Institute for Advanced Study 
at Princeton and the various agencies which grant post- 
biology, education, English and physics, one each in engineering, fine arts 
and Latin. Furthermore there have been granted during these years, 
thirty-two professional engineering degrees (eight in electrical engineer- 
ing, ten in civil engineering and fourteen in mechanical engineering). 
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doctorate fellowships should radically alter this view; but 
college professors are slow in changing their orientation. 

The rejection of the committee's proposal by the faculty 
arose from the conviction, perhaps not consciously elabo- 
rated, that such work would claim a larger share of the spir- 
itual and material resources than can be justified in an 
essentially undergraduate institution. The difference in 
judgment brought out by this proposal sets off in clear out- 
line the issue between research and teaching which was 
mentioned above. 

President Aydelotte had, of course, been in touch with 
the work of the committee throughout their deliberations. 
He had been interested in the recommendations but was not 
enthusiastic concerning them. After the action of February 
4, 1929, he expressed the opinion that the faculty had been 
sound in their desire to maintain the undergraduate char- 
acter of the college. He took the position that very fre- 
quently the supervision of the writing of the doctoral disser- 
tations hindered rather than helped the research of the 
faculty, and that there were enough institutions in the 
country that undertook such work. Rather than adding 
Swarthmore College to their number, he felt it to be the 
task of the college to bring its undergraduate work up to 
the highest possible level and to work towards the establish- 
ment of post-doctorate research groups, which would give 
faculty members an opportunity to carry on their work 
without having to carry the burdens imposed by the exist- 
ence of a graduate school, and which would also enable 
qualified undergraduates to become acquainted with the re- 
search procedure. President Aydelotte never was in doubt 
as to the importance of independent work for faculty mem- 
bers. Indeed, he has frequently said that a college cannot 
maintain a high standard of undergraduate work for very 
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long unless the faculty members are active in their fields 
of scholarship. This view led him to insist that the college 
should provide the possibility of frequent leaves of absence, 
an objective which was explicitly stated as one of the pur- 
poses of the endowment campaign of 19291930. This same 
view caused him to urge faculty members not to undertake 
teaching in summer schools but rather to reserve the leisure 
afforded by the long summer vacation for independent 
work. It has, moreover, always been his aim to bring salaries 
up to a point which would free faculty members of the 
necessity of eking out a livelihood by means of summer 
jobs. 2 

The Sproul Observatory furnished the natural starting 
point for post-doctorate research. The work of this observa- 
tory was strengthened when Dr. Miller was enabled to de- 
vote his full time to the study of solar eclipses on which he 
had been working for many years. In looking for a suc- 
cessor to Dr. Miller as director of the observatory, the aim 
to maintain and develop its research activities was an im- 
portant consideration. During the past three years the ob- 
servatory has increased its activities through a broadening 
of its field of work, enlisting the services of two research 
associates and of several assistants. 

The second step towards the development of research 
groups was taken in 1928 when the college invited the 
Franklin Institute to locate the Bartol Laboratory for re- 
search in theoretical physics on the Swarthmore campus. 
The structure which houses this laboratory occupies a 
prominent position among the college buildings; it is a tan- 
gible expression of President Aydelotte's desire to bring 

2 See the Reports of the President for 1930-31 (Bulletin of Swarthmore 
College, vol. XXIX, No. 2, December, 1931), pp. 8-12, and for 1937 (ibid., 
vol. XXXV, No. 3, Jan. 1938), pp 5-7. 
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both students and faculty into intimate contact with active 
research work. In the course of the last ten years, there 
have been frequent interchanges of service between mem- 
bers of the Bartol Laboratory staff and members of the 
college faculty. Lectures and demonstrations for the benefit 
of the college population have been arranged by members 
of the Laboratory staff. There is room for much further 
development in this direction; it is hoped that in the future 
their work will play an increasingly important role in the 
training of undergraduates who are interested in the 
physical sciences, and in the research activities of faculty 
members. 

The conditions out of which developed Swarthmore's 
contribution to a solution of the problem under discussion 
were not limited to the physical sciences. The establish- 
ment of the professorship of Quaker History in 1923 and 
the construction of the Biddle Memorial Library in 1929 
led to an important change in the work carried on since 
1870 by the Friends' Historical Library. It made possible 
a unique collection of records of Friends' Meetings as well 
as the accumulation and use of material and documents bear- 
ing on Quaker history. The library has thus been able to 
furnish the opportunity for valuable research in the field of 
Quaker history. 

In 1929-1930 a study of unemployment was undertaken 
at Swarthmore by Professor Paul H. Douglas of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago under the direction of a joint com- 
mittee of the Swarthmore Board of Managers and of a 
group of interested persons outside the college. 3 Unfortu- 
nately it was not found possible to secure the funds neces- 

3 See the Report of the President 1929-30, Bulletin of Swarthmore 
College XXVIII, No. 2, December, 1931, pp. 15-16. 
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sary for continuation of this study beyond the initial year. 
The significance of this short-lived undertaking lies in the 
fact that it demonstrated by actual experience that also in 
the social sciences work of this sort can make a valuable 
contribution to the normal undergraduate program of the 
college. 

An important further advance in this direction was made 
in 1936-1937 when the Edward Martin Biological Labora- 
tory was built to house the departments of botany, zoology 
and psychology. 4 For some time previously there had been 
a progressive development of research work in psychology 
and in zoology. Appointments to these departments as well 
as to the Sproul Observatory were not made solely with a 
view to undergraduate teaching. The desire to put the un- 
dergraduate honors work on a high level led eventually to 
the calling of men who had strong research interests. These 
men in turn became centers of attraction for other workers; 
some came on grants from the National Research Council, 
from the American Philosophical Society or from other or- 
ganizations interested in research. They did not come as 
graduate students; most of them had already received the 
doctor's degree; none was a candidate for a higher degree at 
Swarthmore. Some cases arose in which persons who wished 
to pursue their research work at Swarthmore did not secure 
a sufficiently large grant from outside sources to make this 
arrangement possible. 

To meet such needs the post of research associate was 
created. It is a flexible arrangement in which the financial 
contribution of the college might vary from case to case 

4 Compare the Reports of the President for 1928-29 (Bulletin of 
Swarthmore College, Vol. XXVII, No. 2, December, 1929), p. 6, and for 
1934 (ibid., vol. XXXII, No. 3, January, 1935), pp. 12-13. 
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depending upon individual needs. The appointments, more- 
over, are on a strictly temporary basis. It is understood that 
the college does not expect to keep a research associate on 
its staff indefinitely. He will, normally, leave Swarthmore 
when the particular task for which he came has been ac- 
complished or whenever he finds a more suitable oppor- 
tunity for his work elsewhere. A difficulty which has been 
encountered in some cases arises from the fact that the 
research associate's work may be stopped by a call to an- 
other institution before a significant task has been com- 
pleted. 

One of the most striking features of this development is 
the fact that the work of the research associates is not 
sharply separated from the teaching work of the college. In 
several instances a research associate has conducted a course 
or an honors seminar without special budgetary provision. 
Undergraduates, especially honors students, are quite natu- 
rally drawn into the work of the research associates. The 
mere fact that research is carried on in their immediate 
proximity without the formidable structure of a graduate 
school and without the sharp separation, social and other- 
wise, of graduates and undergraduates, acts as a stimulus and 
source of inspiration to the capable undergraduate. Even if 
his contact with the research associate does not go beyond 
the stage of personal acquaintance, it may have a decisive 
influence upon his attitude towards his work. This influ- 
ence will be strengthened if, as happens not infrequently, he 
receives tutorial assistance from a research associate. Out 
of such informal associations, extended conferences may 
develop and then more systematic instruction. This growth 
is furthered to a large extent by the desire of the research 
associates to have contact with students who are interested 
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in their problems, and to organize the work they are doing 
for systematic presentation. It must be added that, at least 
as far as the Sproul Observatory is concerned, a further 
stimulus is found in the presence of assistants who desire to 
pursue further study and to obtain an adequate scientific 
basis for the routine work which they are doing. 

The effect of this close connection between the work of 
the research associate and that of the undergraduates cannot 
be overestimated. Students of proven capacity become im- 
bued at an early stage of their professional training with the 
spirit of research. They work long hours unmindful of a 
college bell. Frequently they devote their vacations to work 
which may go far beyond the normal requirements. They 
learn to judge their work by professional standards. The 
gifted student is enabled and encouraged to advance at his 
own pace after he has once passed the stages of preliminary 
preparation usually completed by the end of the sophomore 
year. Grants for research carried on under such conditions 
bring results not only in scientific discovery but also in 
starting a new generation of able and enthusiastic workers 
on their careers. 

From the beginning of the influx of refugee scholars, 
President Aydelotte has been interested in the problems of 
finding suitable positions for them. Through his association 
with the Emergency Committee for Displaced Scholars, he 
has become concerned with this problem at first hand. A 
college of the size of Swarthmore cannot contribute much 
to its solution by providing places on its staff, but the posi- 
tion of research associate does make possible a temporary 
location for at least a few, providing them with an oppor- 
tunity to carry on their own work and to become ac- 
quainted with American college conditions. It is unfortu- 
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nate that it has not yet been possible to carry these plans 
further. 

The participation of research associates in the work of the 
college is still in its initial stages; it has thus far been limited 
almost entirely to the three scientific departments in which 
it could be introduced most easily. There are, however, 
indications that it may be undertaken in other departments. 
In 1938-1939, the Department of Classics had a research 
associate who studied and catalogued its collection of an- 
tiquities. Members of the faculty who are engaged on 
research programs for which a considerable amount of as- 
sistance is desirable and possible look towards this plan as a 
means to carry their work forward more effectively. How 
far this will succeed only the future can tell. There is no 
doubt that with the strengthening of the honors work, made 
possible by the presence in the college of more students 
whose secondary school preparation enables them to com- 
plete their "general education" by the end of the sophomore 
year, a tendency to carry on active research programs will 
spread over the entire faculty. This in turn will necessitate 
the further development of the research associate plan. 

Thus out of the refusal of the faculty to institute the 
usual graduate school there has grown a situation perhaps 
unique in American college education, in which able under- 
graduate work is brought under the immediate influence of 
persons who are devoting their full time to research. 

One other relevant feature deserves mention. In 1932 
the board of trustees of the University of Pennsylvania 
nominated to its board of graduate study the presidents of 
the three undergraduate colleges in the Philadelphia area, 
Bryn Mawr, Haverford and Swarthmore, as well as the 
president of the Franklin Institute. The purpose of this 
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affiliation was to promote as far as possible cooperation 
among these institutions, primarily on the graduate level, 
to avoid duplication of work in small departments and to 
give to each of the institutions the advantage of the presence 
of specialists in some particular field. A committee con- 
sisting of representatives of these institutions have been 
meeting under the chairmanship of the dean of the graduate 
school of the University of Pennsylvania to discuss ways 
in which this collaboration could be realized. Apart from 
interchange of library service, there has been initiated a sys- 
tem of exchange of both students and faculty in at least 
some of the departments. This plan is undoubtedly capable 
of very much greater extension. As far as it has gone, it has 
given members of the college faculty an opportunity to 
maintain contact with graduate teaching, and it has brought 
to the students of the college the opportunity to study under 
men whose primary interest lies in research work. 

Independent study, which is perhaps the most important 
characteristic of honors work, brings about a natural transi- 
tion to research; it leads students to connect learning and 
doing; it requires from the faculty active scholarship, not as 
an occupation for leisure hours but as an integral part of 
their regular work. This activity is promoted by giving 
members of the faculty an opportunity to lecture in the 
graduate school at the University of Pennsylvania. It is 
brought to the college in a more direct way through the 
establishment of post-doctorate research groups, in which 
research associates carry on their work and in which under- 
graduates find an opportunity to participate. In the further 
development of these practices lies the possibility of an im- 
portant contribution to higher education. 



CHAPTER TEN 

EDUCATION AND ATHLETICS 

Too OFTEN education and athletics have just one thing in 
common, the students. Frequently this point of contact has 
been the starting place for disagreement and exploitation. 
Such a state of affairs is the sign of a neglected opportunity. 
Perhaps the fact that in the past little or no vision on the part 
of college administrators was brought to bear on the prob- 
lem of sport lies at the center of much confused thinking 
regarding athletics and physical education. For college ath- 
letics, like Harriet Beecher Stowe's Topsy, just growed, a 
state of being unfortunate both for the precocious, undis- 
ciplined child and for the general household. 

In the beginning, when college students displayed a pro- 
pensity towards games, college administrators, if they took 
notice at all, usually acted as if they had a disciplinary prob- 
lem on their hands. It took decades for the idea to evolve 
that athletics, properly brought within the academic fold, 
were a valuable adjunct and could be an important ally in 
furthering the aims of education. Athletics in American 
colleges first belonged to the students, and their return to 
the students, on a sane basis, marks an important step 
towards an enlightened policy. 

It is understandable why colleges were slow to recognize 
the good in what at first appeared to be a rowdy manifesta- 
tion of animal spirits. Since earliest times mass athletics, and 
with considerable justification, have been looked on by 

158 
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grave and thoughtful men as a pastime, or wastetime, 
fraught with lawlessness and danger. The apprentices in the 
streets of London, forty or more on a side, disputing the 
possession of a blown up pig bladder, often launched riots 
that ended in bloodshed. Shakespeare, when he wished to 
put a truly opprobrious epithet into the mouth of one char- 
acter castigating another, used the term "base football 
player." When students played their almost ruleless games, 
in the earliest history of football in America, their exertions 
were apt to end in unseemly fracases requiring the interven- 
tion of academic authority. Small wonder that college ad- 
ministrators were tardy in realizing that potential benefits 
could be found in sport. 

It remained for the students themselves to insist that 
pleasure and virtue of a sort lay in these pastimes. They 
adopted rules and regulated their games. Enthusiasts were 
not long in discovering the fun to be had through compe- 
tition between colleges. The costs of the simple equipment 
and of transportation were met by the students themselves. 
Rowing seems to have been the sport in which intercol- 
legiate competition first took place. In 1852, an eight-oared 
Harvard crew defeated Yale in a race on Lake Winnepe- 
saukee. But training theories were quaint indeed. Not to 
get up a sweat in practices before the race, and to row 
gently enough so that blisters would not develop were the 
precautions taken. History does not shed light on the state 
of the blisters after the contest. By 1860 the first intercol- 
legiate game of baseball had taken place. In 1869 a group 
of students from Princeton and Rutgers met for the first 
intercollegiate game of football. Their action established a 
procedure which was to spread till it had invaded practi- 
cally every college campus in the land. Track, slower to 
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develop, first attained the status of an Intercollegiate sport 
in 1876. 

Because the game was interesting to watch, American 
football, unfortunately for the well balanced development 
of intercollegiate athletics, presently claimed the major 
sphere of attention. Crowds were attracted by its spectacu- 
lar qualities, crowds willing to pay a price for admission; 
and by accident the foundations were laid for an expansion 
destined to assume the proportions of an American major 
industry. In the face of this rapidly mushrooming phenome- 
non, authorities were puzzled as to what attitude should be 
assumed. At first the common position was one of hesitant 
disapproval. Serious disadvantages seemed to justify suspi- 
cion. Did not competitive athletics cut heavily into time 
that should be given over to study? Furthermore, though 
some of the earlier rowdyism had disappeared, some re- 
mained. Because of all too frequent injuries to players, 
college authorities had cause for dismay. From the point of 
view of the students, though the unformed opinion of the 
times could scarcely recognize the difficulty, there was also 
harm done in permitting ill conditioned players to take part 
in contests demanding heavy physical exertion and strain. 
The idea that athletics should exist for the promotion of 
health and physical well being got little chance to assert 
itself. In fact an undisciplined, unsupervised state of sport 
actually brought itself into ill repute as a destroyer of health, 
and men spoke ominously of the bad effects of competition, 
of athlete's heart and premature death for contestants. It is 
an undisputed fact that gruelling physical competition on 
the part of an untrained, soft player is fraught with real 
danger. Of course it must be realized that the average 
undergraduate who then participated belonged to that small 
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clique of the sporting bloods young men who enjoyed 
vigorous exertion and were generally well equipped for it 
physically. The rank and file had not discovered the pleas- 
ures or bruises of competitive sport, or at least received 
scant opportunity to experience them. 

With the growth of intercollegiate contests, and the at- 
tention that they gained, colleges presently found them- 
selves in possession of what looked like an excellent and 
easy means of attracting attention to themselves. News- 
papers would not extol the accomplishments of a Phi Beta 
Kappa man, but they were willing to devote columns to 
the exploits of a quarterback. With their universities 
brought unexpectedly into the limelight, many administra- 
tors, without carefully analyzing the situation or seeing 
where it might lead, experienced a change of heart about 
football. For publicity, and to gain revenue to support 
the publicity-winning team, they built great stadiums where 
games of football assumed the look of gladiatorial contests, 
and the vast majority of the students perforce joined the 
crowd on the grandstands. Observing the general phenome- 
non, Elbert Hubbard is reputed to have remarked that foot- 
ball bore the same relationship to amateur athletics that 
bullfighting bore to agriculture. When college authorities 
fenced in enclosures, erected grandstands and charged ad- 
mission to the public, they had established a money-making 
device the lucrativeness of which must have surprised them. 
The big business of football was under way. 

Since academic integrity demanded certain excuses, the 
argument was soon advanced that the income from football 
justified itself in that it helped to defray the costs of such 
other sports as the students might indulge in. But this did 
not prevent colleges from lavishing more and more cash for 
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the winning of games. The expensive system of highly paid 
professional coaches was a direct result, a system which 
soon spread to other sports, though the football coach re- 
mained the most favored representative, receiving in some 
institutions a salary which exceeded that of the college presi- 
dent. College prestige, it was argued, secretly or in the 
open, depended on victorious football teams, and only high 
priced coaches could produce such teams. With large sal- 
aries dependent on success, it was only natural that many 
coaches should come to regard football players chiefly as a 
means to an end, and the game was taken by the coaches 
out of the hands of the players. Though many coaches 
doubtless believed they were dealing honestly with their 
charges, the fact remains that athletes were exploited and 
students were neglected. 

While the athlete was treated like a valuable race horse 
carefully and skillfully conditioned, fed at special training 
tables, and even lodged in separate dormitories for the sake 
of "spirit" and obligatory rest, the non-competing student, 
if cared for physically at all certain principles of health 
were beginning to make some headway had to content 
himself with dull, unstimulating "gym" classes if he lacked 
the initiative to play games of his own devising. 

Athletic specialization quickly set in. There were not 
just specialists in athletics, but specialists in specific forms 
of athletics. Because an expert hurdler might receive in- 
juries in football which would incapacitate him for track, 
his coach would forbid him to play football regardless of 
his own inclination. With a large student body to draw 
from, big institutions could generally find material among 
the students to insure powerful squads. But with competi- 
tion growing fiercer, the temptation to bribe good athletes 
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to matriculate became overwhelmingly" stronger, till airy 
jokes about teams on the college or state pay rolls cloaked 
a horrid reality. Able-bodied, healthy students who entered 
college primarily for an education were kept off teams be- 
cause the places were already filled. Good scholars are 
often good athletes, but the myth was presently launched 
that good athletes usually make good scholars, a fairy tale 
that obviously has little relationship to fact as long as men 
are induced to come to college on the primary basis of 
athletic ability. Statistics tracing the accomplishment in 
after life of all-American football players show disappoint- 
ing results. 

From small beginnings, through a misdirected adoles- 
cence, football had come reprehensibly of age. And on a 
less ambitious scale the very limited number of other 
"major" athletics crew, track, or baseball has experi- 
enced a similar history. Too wide a choice of sports was 
not looked on with favor, since athletics spread thin over 
the program would weaken teams and make for fewer 
victories. 

So much for the casual, elephantiac growth of athleticism 
in many a large institution. In small colleges, such as 
Swarthmore, the temptation to do as the big universities 
do was great. And the spectacle of a team from a tiny col- 
lege by hook or by crook at times winning victories from 
some of the football juggernauts provided tempting mate- 
rial for the pens of the sports writers whose very activities 
had been a factor in creating an unwholesome situation. 
By and large the efforts of smaller institutions which tried 
to keep up the dizzy pace were doomed to failure. 

How meet a situation which all unplanned for had de- 
veloped? Many critics held that the sole remedy lay in the 
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abolition of intercollegiate contests. But there is a more 
constructive solution. The idea that athletics should be re- 
turned to the players, for the participants' pleasure and 
physical well-being, and not carried on for the benefit of 
colleges, spectators, and coaches, is becoming gradually 
more widespread. This is the theory for athletics and physi- 
cal education which Swarthmore College under President 
Aydelotte has sought to foster. The cure for the evils of 
college professionalism, believes Mr. Aydelotte, is not the 
abolition of intercollegiate sport. "It is instead the mainte- 
nance of sane, healthy activities without undue publicity, 
with emphasis upon the health and recreation which can be 
found in games." Games should be played for fun, and by 
as many students as wish to compete. Health and recreation 
are primary objectives. Instead of curtailment, such an ideal 
calls for a shift of emphasis and for expansion. "Athletics," 
says President Aydelotte, "are an integral part of the educa- 
tional program of the college." There should be so many 
opportunities for athletic sports that large numbers can 
engage in them, with the consequent lessening of the im- 
portance of any single sport or any single contest. 

The system at Swarthmore can best be defined through 
an examination of how it works. Like most institutions 
which believe that they are at least in part responsible for 
the health of their students, Swarthmore has fixed a mini- 
mum requirement in physical education. The men, during 
freshman and sophomore years, must give two hours a week 
to the program, with at least one of those hours devoted to 
some team sport. Among the women, three periods of 
sports activities are required weekly through the junior 
year, after which the number is reduced to two. Since the 
great majority of the students, without thought of the re- 
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quirement, fulfill it with a margin to spare, it might be well 
to do away with compulsion, thus conforming with the 
policy for academic work, where students of their own free 
will establish attendance records better than those which 
prevailed under rules of obligation. The objective is not to 
be gained by compulsion, and is not so regarded by the great 
majority of the students. The aim is to make athletics at- 
tractive, and to cultivate habits of exercise which will en- 
dure in later life. Just as intellectual curiosity and the wish 
to learn should persist after graduation, so, in a program 
where athletics are a part of the educational ideal, healthful 
participation in sports, for the pleasure and benefits to be 
derived, should go on after college is over. Because pro- 
ficiency makes for greater pleasure, in team games as well as 
individual sports, careful attention is given to the beginner, 
to make sure that he understands and can practise the funda- 
mentals of play. 

Left to itself, even if handicapped by lack of facilities, 
youth will seek means to gratify its zest for sports. How 
may a college respond wisely to this urge which has too 
often been denied or perverted through lack of vision? 
Swarthmore believes that an important means lies in making 
it possible for a large number of students, even those of 
mediocre ability, to participate in intercollegiate compe- 
tition. Games against other institutions have an added value 
over tamer intramural contests. They provide keener in- 
centive, more whole-hearted participation, and they foster 
character, good-fellowship and sportsmanship. Therefore, 
at Swarthmore an objective is to maintain a sufficient num- 
ber of teams, in a wide range of sports, so that all students 
who wish to may have an opportunity to represent the col- 
lege in some intercollegiate sport. These teams are matched 
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against teams of commensurate ability from other colleges 
and schools where ideals of sportsmanship prevail. In most 
types of play Swarthmore regularly maintains varsity, 
junior varsity, and freshman teams, and there are some 
sports where second or third varsity teams are required to 
take care of the interested students. In all, for the men, 
there are twelve sports involved in intercollegiate compe- 
tion. In the spring and fall the regular program consists of 
from six to ten contests with other institutions weekly dur- 
ing the busiest weeks. In the winter, when activity out- 
doors is curtailed, a smaller but still generous number takes 
place, thanks to facilities provided within doors. 

The college is sometimes criticized for taking part in too 
many sports. With only some 350 men to draw from, it is 
argued, a smaller number of sports would be preferable. It 
may be true that by suppression of half the activities, and 
concentration on one or two sports a season, a larger number 
of victories could be secured, but such a policy would cheat 
many students of their right of participation and would 
encourage grandstand sitting instead of healthful recrea- 
tion. As it is, with such wide participation, students who 
in freshman year showed little or no athletic ability may 
have the pleasure of finding themselves as upper-classmen 
on a winning varsity team, and the proportion of victories, 
over a period of years, might bring envy even to those insti- 
tutions which seek to win by all the aids of professionalism. 

The popularity of this program among the students is 
easily shown. Approximately 6j% of the men students of 
the college take part in intercollegiate activities. Often this 
figure, when quoted, is misunderstood, and taken to mean 
the number of those engaged in some form of physical 
activity. The latter figure, however, comes much closer 
to one hundred percent. 
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A second means toward the realization of Swarthrnore's 
athletic ideals is the encouragement of individual sports, 
such as tennis and golf. Through provision of facilities for 
them and by expert instruction to insure correctness of 
form, many students enjoy the satisfaction of learning to 
play well games which they can continue to enjoy for an 
active lifetime. It is interesting to see with what eagerness 
both students and faculty avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to improve their game. In tennis, for example, gen- 
erally thought of as a sport for spring and summer, large 
numbers gladly accept instruction and a chance to play 
throughout the academic year. Moreover, on the playing 
fields, perhaps even more successfully than in the seminar 
or classroom, barriers of formality disappear in the friendly 
intimacy of sport. In basketball and baseball, faculty teams 
take part in the intramural games. The varsity tennis team 
enjoys competition with ranking players of the college in- 
structing staff. Presidential golf, in Mr. Aydelotte's regime, 
has offered a mark for many a student to shoot at. Amateur 
coaching by members of the faculty has taken place in 
several intercollegiate sports. 

Both in team games and in individual play, good coaching 
is an obligation of the program. Nor do the coaches con- 
fine themselves merely to formal instruction. A whole- 
some attitude toward physical education inevitably rouses 
in the members of the staff a solicitude for the welfare of 
students suffering from physical disabilities of the sort that 
can be overcome through games or exercises fostering mus- 
cular and nervous coordination. 

Besides direct instruction, it has been found that public 
exhibitions are of great value. Such functions are eagerly 
attended by students and faculty alike. Funds similar to 
those which bring distinguished lecturers to the college are 
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often employed to bring noted tennis players, golfers, or 
skiers. Seeing how an expert performs is a definite incen- 
tive toward work on one's own technique. 

The program for women, following the Swarthmore 
tradition of equality of the sexes, is essentially the same as 
for the men. The physical education program reaches 
every woman student, since a three year requirement of 
instruction and of informal participation is in effect. With- 
in that requirement there are but two specified activities 
swimming for all, and correctives for those who need them. 
Otherwise activities are all elective. The policy of giving 
varsity experience to as many students as possible prevails 
also among the girls. There is intramural competition in 
riding, and intercollegiate competition in eight sports: 
hockey, basketball, swimming, badminton, fencing, tennis, 
golf and archery. In addition there are two clubs, in square 
and modern dancing, which take part in a schedule of pub- 
lic performances during the year. The activities of the 
Outing Club bring the women into stimulating contact 
with clubs on other college campuses. Since participation 
on teams or in clubs is voluntary, it is interesting to note how 
many of the students take part. In the season 1938-1939, 
two hundred and twenty-seven out of a total of three hun- 
dred and fifty women students played on a varsity or a 
class team, or took part in the club or demonstration pro- 
grams. This figure does not include any overlapping in 
activities, each person being counted only once. As for the 
other one hundred and twenty-three, save for a few under 
medical supervision, all are registered in instruction classes 
of their choice. 

Since gymnasia for women were rarities before the turn 
of the century, the Somerville Gymnasium, in use in 1896, 
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was a very forward looking and unusual achievement. The 
first building of its kind erected on a college campus was 
built at Mt. Holyoke in 1865. The size and ponderous 
equipment of Swarthmore's original building show the in- 
fluence of Dio Lewis and his system of formal gymnastics, 
which has long since been replaced by a sports, health, and 
dancing program which is typically American, and far 
better adapted to real needs. Today there are fifteen differ- 
ent activities offered in the program, compared with six in 
1922, the year for which the departmental records were 
first kept. 

A definite swing of preference is noticeable for activities 
which possess a carry-over value after college, and the 
women, through their attitude, prove themselves to be the 
chief exponents of a program which fosters healthful activ- 
ity in later life exercise that promotes an appreciation of 
the benefits of good posture, exhilarating sport and social 
pleasure. 

Naturally such a program for men and for women is an 
expensive one. Again to quote Mr. Aydelotte, "It is expen- 
sive not only in money alone; it demands sympathy and 
wisdom on the part of the faculty, and skill and courage 
of an unusual kind in the members of the department of 
physical education." There was a time at Swarthmore, be- 
fore the beginning of the athletics-for-all policy, when the 
attempt was made, as at other institutions, to pay for the 
intercollegiate program through gate receipts. Certain 
games, of very doubtful value to the players, were sched- 
uled with large institutions chiefly because they paid well. 
Only by a resolute abandonment of this dangerous custom 
and an honest effort to define the benefits of athletics did 
the present program become a reality. The college assumed 
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the direct financial responsibility for the entire athletic 
program. The staff of the department of physical educa- - 
tion, including the coaches, was given faculty standing on 
faculty pay. A special endowment for the support of ath- 
letics and physical training was gradually built up, and 
expenses for the whole program were met from the college 
budget. A nominal student fee is of assistance in defraying 
the cost of the intercollegiate program. 

Such, in brief, is the athletic policy at Swarthniore. 
There are questions still to be answered and problems still 
to be solved. Should gate receipts be abolished entirely? 
The return of athletics to all the students would seem to 
justify cessation of a policy which in the past has been one 
of the chief causes of specialization and of professionalism. 
One problem that of securing opponents depends on the 
state of the athletic climate throughout the country. The 
closer all colleges and universities come to an agreement as 
to the honest purpose of athletics and the place of sports in 
the educational program, the less difficult will become the 
scheduling of contests that will be fair tests of skill and true 
cultivators of health and of the qualities of sportsmanship. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 

JUST AS the athletic program at Swarthmore has undergone 
changes in the last two decades which may, at least in part, 
be' attributed to the introduction of honors work, the pro- 
gram for creative activities has required special attention. 
The resulting changes and developments may be attributed 
partly to a deliberate effort to adjust these activities to the 
increased interest in academic "work which has resulted from 
the honors program, and partly to the renascence of the 
creative arts which has recently been apparent in American 
education from the nursery school upward to the adult 
education movement. At the same time that Swarthmore 
students have become increasingly devoted to intellectual 
pursuits, they have developed a more original and creative 
spirit in their extra-curricular activities. 

Those who would reduce student activities to a minor 
place in higher education might well reflect that these 
activities, with all their changes, have at least as much 
stability and continuity as the curriculum. The history of 
the curriculum seems to be in considerable part a history of 
outmoded educational theories, of passing fashions among 
pedagogues; but during all these educational conflicts, stu- 
dents have continued to train themselves in one way or an- 
other in writing, speaking, acting, play-production, singing 
and athletic games. 

The effectiveness of this self-education depends to a con- 
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siderable degree upon the general level of intellectual 
maturity and artistic taste which prevails in the college 
community. If the history and theory of culture are sub- 
ordinated to the self-expression of the students, the sense 
of an accumulated wisdom may be lost; creative effort loses 
the guidance of fine traditions. If, on the other hand, a 
college ignores the creative impulses of its students, it may 
merely succeed in making knowledge unattractive, or it 
may produce graduates who are at worst mere absorbers of 
knowledge, and at best merely critics. If college students 
are to become active, well-integrated individuals, they 
should find some means of self-expression, in the arts as well 
as in athletics, which are suited to their own interests, and 
they should be able to relate their own creative work to 
studies which would aid in the formation of judgment and 
taste. 

In the past, American colleges seem to have avoided this 
issue by leaving creative activities largely to the initiative 
and guidance of the students themselves without adequate 
support and direction, or they have confused it by intro- 
ducing creative, often "snap," courses into the curriculum 
on a par with academic work leading to a degree. But with 
the increasing recognition in recent years of the importance 
of creative work, the issue has become so sharp that colleges 
have been forced to adopt more positive policies. A few 
have dropped academic work to a secondary position in 
the curriculum and rebuilt their conception of a liberal 
education about self-expression itself. Others have retained 
the traditional and intellectual character of academic train- 
ing and have provided encouragement and guidance for 
creative work on a basis similar to that of athletics. 

A more thorough study than is here possible would be 
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necessary if one were to assign adequate reasons for the 
renascence of popular art in this country during recent 
years. That such a renascence has taken place can hardly 
be doubted. It has been one of the major influences in the 
reshaping of the curriculum throughout our educational 
system. The "child-centered school,'' the "activity pro- 
gram," the "functional" process of learning, the "project 
method" and an infinite number of similar experiments in 
teaching have appeared in even the most conventional 
schools, both public and private. All of them have in com- 
mon an emphasis upon the student and the learning process 
rather than upon the content of the curriculum. They are 
all efforts to foster the creative spirit and to encourage ex- 
pression, even at a sacrifice of the receptive attitude of mind 
and the applied disciplines of the older learnings. In all of 
them, the media of creative art, from the paints, blocks and 
clay of the nursery school to the dramatics and dancing of 
some of the colleges, have been placed almost on a par with 
the books which formerly occupied the exclusive attention 
of the student. 

Neither has this tendency been restricted to the schools 
and colleges. The psychological value of creative work 
was recognized at the time of the first world war. Work of 
this description has since been increasingly used in all 
branches, of occupational therapy and psychiatric treat- 
ment of nervous disorders. The populace has come to rec- 
ognize as helpful for normal development what the special- 
ist has applied with success to the abnormal. Classes in 
acting, sketching, modeling, weaving, dyeing, wood and 
metal working, printing, creative writing, instrumental and 
choral music:, folk and rhythmic dancing, gardening and 
many other arts and crafts have sprung up as parts of the 
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programs of summer colonies, adult nights at high schools, 
Y.M.C.A/s and practically every other agency of popular 
education. The theory that artistic expression is a part of 
normal living for the average human being has superseded 
the idea that art is for the gifted few and appreciation for 
all others. The studio has become relatively more impor- 
tant, the gallery less so; and community orchestras, choruses 
and dramatic clubs have persisted and developed in spite 
of the competition of the movies and the radio. The accu- 
mulated evidence seems to point to a steadily increasing 
participation in creative work by the American people, both 
individually and collectively. 

If this tendency may be admitted as a fact without fur- 
ther discussion, at least a word or two might be devoted to 
speculation as to possible causes. The one most frequently 
proposed and with convincing arguments is that interest 
in creative activities is a by-product of an increasingly 
technological civilization. With the development of mass 
production and the substitution of machine for manual 
labor, the narrowing specialization of the worker robs him 
of opportunities for creative departures from the routine 
requirements of his task and suppresses his natural demand 
for self-expression in his work. On the other hand, the 
increase of leisure time and of unemployment which results 
from technological advances releases an increasing amount 
of energy for self-expression. In other words, the advance 
of technological civilization creates more potential artists 
and more leisure for the exercise of the creative faculty at 
the same time that it suppresses the natural expression of 
these impulses in the routines and specializations of mass 
production. Some sort of safety valve is demanded for the 
stored-up energies. In such a context, the movement to 
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supply creative outlets artificially is inevitable. Thus some 
of the neuroses of modern society are, at least in part, 
resolved. 

The value of the movement depends upon the genuinely 
creative character of the activities which it fosters. There 
is no doubt that much work that is superficial and unorigi- 
nal has the appearance of genuinely creative activity. 
Skimmed milk has always masqueraded as cream, and ready- 
cut parts of moccasins are laced together by the tyro to be 
exhibited as his own handiwork; machine-hammered trays 
capitalize on the new interest in hand-hammering of copper 
and aluminum. Much that passes for handicraft has no 
value to its creator or to anyone else, and there is much 
spurious handiwork on the market. 

On the other hand, professional skill in creative work is 
not necessary to release the energies of the individual and 
help him attain the balance which a well-rounded educa- 
tion should provide. The fear of failure, prompted by arbi- 
trary standards, is perhaps the greatest enemy of the move- 
ment. Sometimes a painting, a spontaneous production of 
an original one-act play in a laboratory theater without 
costumes or scenery, or a usable but not too beautiful 
copper tray will give as much satisfaction to the amateur 
as a more competent production gives to the trained artist. 
The value of creative work seems to lie in its honest rela- 
tionship to the ability and skill of the maker rather than in 
its conformity to absolute standards of excellence. The 
audience must not be taken too seriously if creative work 
is to serve its educational function. It is possible to provide 
the experience for anyone, regardless of his aptitude, and 
to put creative work on the same status as athletics in a 
college community. In both, the development and welfare 
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of the player is more important educationally than the 
appeal to the gallery. 

This is the ideal which has been sought at Swarthmore. 
The emphasis on theoretical learning in the honors semi- 
nars has tended to direct creative activity into the channels 
of criticism and analysis. Self-development of the indi- 
vidual follows the lines of the traditional "liberal" arts rather 
than of the "creative" arts or techniques of expression. 
There may or may not be a valid distinction between the 
two kinds of learning, but there is room for a varying 
emphasis upon one or the other. Colleges which develop 
their curricula around the creative arts tend to slight the 
historical and theoretical branches of learning. Equal em- 
phasis on the two tends to confusion of aim and conflict of 
method. Swarthmore has therefore adopted a consistent 
policy of emphasizing the "liberal" arts and has developed 
a creative program to supplement the academic work of its 
students. An early recognition of the value of the arts and 
crafts as a part of the life of its students revealed a quite 
practical objection to any confusion of the work of semi- 
nars with the work of the studio. There is no fixed and 
final relationship between specific subjects of the curricu- 
lum and their creative corollaries. A major in music may 
find his creative idiom in choral or instrumental work, but 
a major in mathematics may do so equally well; a major in 
English may express the growth of his inner life by writing 
stories and poems, but there is no logical reason why a 
major in economics might not do the same. A college which 
achieves a balance of knowledge, judgment, and effective 
self-expression needs to have an integrated curriculum with 
rigorous intellectual standards, but it will also need to pro- 
vide sympathetic guidance along with a measure of free- 
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dom for students in the activities which they pursue on 
their own initiative. 

Furthermore there is the value in this procedure of allow- 
ing maximum room for spontaneity in the arts and crafts 
activities. A picture, a story, a poem, or a musical compo- 
sition which is produced as an assignment and rewarded 
with a grade or credit toward a degree would seem to lack 
the chief values of the truly creative experience. Neither 
can proficiency in the creative arts be examined at the con- 
clusion of the college course in such a way that it provides 
a measure of the emotional development of the individual 
concerned. The extra-curricular status for creative work 
seems as desirable as the amateur status for athletics or a 
free and spontaneous program for social activities. 

The history of honors work at Swarthmore has been ac- 
companied by a dual development in the arts and crafts. 
They have been shifted to an extra-curricular status, and 
they have been provided with studios and expert guidance. 
In the first few years of organizing honors work, the prin- 
cipal efforts of the faculty were directed toward the de- 
velopment of a rigorous and integrated curriculum. Even 
in this there was constant recognition that studies must offer 
opportunities for the expression of creative impulses, and 
it may fairly be said that students have entered the work of 
honors seminars with the energy and enthusiasm which they 
display in their other activities. In the attempt to give a 
more intellectual character to the curriculum, a number of 
subjects were excluded from the academic program: com- 
position, public speaking and debating and play production 
were all placed on an extra-curricular basis, with no perma- 
nent loss of student interest in them. In music and the fine 
arts, the courses have always been historical and theoreti- 
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<cal; no credit has ever been allowed for individual perform- 
ances in playing or singing, painting, drawing, or model- 
ling. The faculty has had considerable faith that intelligent 
students can provide their own incentive for these activities 
when proper guidance is supplied. In the experimental 
years since the curriculum has been made more rigorous, 
these activities have shown consistent development. Their 
recent history seems to suggest that studies do have an effect 
upon taste and judgment, that the curriculum does and 
ought to exercise a powerful influence on the kinds and 
quality of extra-curricular interests. Whatever the theorists 
may say about the validity of a purely administrative separa- 
tion of the academic and the creative programs in a liberal 
college, the experience of Swarthmore seems to support a 
procedure in which the freedom of an extra-curricular 
status for the latter has developed both sides of the equation 
to the advantage of each. 

When President Aydelotte came to Swarthmore in 1921, 
he found the usual student activities, more or less unguided 
except for the censuring eye of faculty committees, and a 
well-developed program in writing and speaking as a part 
of the regular work of the department of English. The 
1922 catalogue of the college lists classical, English, scien- 
tific and engineering clubs, two student publications, and 
men's and women's glee and instrumental clubs. Activity 
in the fine arts and in music was fostered almost wholly by 
student and alumni interests. The department of fine arts 
was instituted in 1922, that of music in 1926. The depart- 
ment of English offered five courses in writing, from re- 
quired freshman composition to advanced work in narra- 
tive, journalism, and poetics. A separate but closely allied 
department of public speaking offered six courses, two of 
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which were in dramatics, with emphasis on the production 
of the one-act play. The remainder of the work stressed 
debating, with substantial prizes supplied by alumni gifts. 
The total picture is the conventional one of its day. 

Perhaps the first fact to note in the development of suc- 
ceeding years is the institution of departments of music 
and the fine arts on the one hand, and on the other the 
gradual decline and death of the department of public 
speaking and of the credit courses in writing in the depart- 
ment of English. The process was a slow one, and in every 
case the abandonment of a course in a creative art was pre- 
ceded by a strong student demand for extra-curricular 
work of a kindred sort. The adoption of senior compre- 
hensive and honors examinations, with their emphasis upon 
final attainment rather than upon the quantitative accumu- 
lation of credits, had much to do with lessening the empha- 
sis, both on the part of students and faculty, upon immediate 
rewards for work done. As long as time was measured in 
credit points and workmanship in quality points, there was 
little hope that creative groups and clubs could attain to 
any degree of spontaneity. But when the honors program 
had succeeded in its task of breaking through the old count- 
ing-house curriculum, creative energies were released and 
student interest in the arts followed natural channels for 
its development. Courses in writing and speaking were less 
popular when it became apparent that they would not help 
in passing the all-important senior examinations, and stu- 
dents and faculty alike began to seek less formal avenues for 
creative expression. All that was needed was some sort of 
administrative recognition of the trend and the provision of 
encouragement and direction for the new interests which 
were developing on all sides. 
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This sponsorship was provided in four ways: by the ap- 
pointment of trained artists and craftsmen to positions on 
the faculty to supply suitable direction for the student 
activities; by the creation of a faculty committee on the 
arts and crafts to coordinate the work in all its branches 
with the assistance of a full-time secretary; by the provision 
of space in one of the college buildings for studios and 
other necessary rooms; and by the pooling of student labora- 
tory, athletic and miscellaneous fees into one fee to finance 
all undergraduate extra-curricular activities. By 1937 all 
four of these steps had been taken and the pattern of pro- 
cedure clearly established. At present the work in music 
is directed by the chairman of that department and super- 
vised by his associates, with the exception of the glee club 
and several informal groups sponsored by other members of 
the faculty; the work in dramatics and corrective speech is 
directed by an assistant in the department of English, a 
graduate of the Yale school of the drama appointed for that 
purpose alone; other clubs and groups are guided by mem- 
bers of the faculty who happen to be gifted in particular 
fields of creative art or craft. 

If additional instruction is necessary for any of the activi- 
ties, departmental salary budgets cover the slight increase, 
and the general budget for buildings and grounds is used 
to provide for the necessary repairs and alterations which 
are occasionally needed in the quarters assigned. But all 
special equipment and current running expenses are pro- 
vided for by the small proportion of the student activity fee 
which is allowed to the creative arts. This sum is also used to 
underwrite student publications when there is need for such 
help, to pay for trips for debating teams and the glee club 
and to invite speakers on specialized subjects to address 
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comparatively small groups of students. Exhibits of the 
work of the sketch, craft and camera clubs are held an- 
nually, and a poet or short-story writer is invited to the 
college every few years to criticize individually the work 
of students interested in these forms of writing. The Wil- 
liam J. Cooper Foundation cooperates with the committee 
on the arts and crafts to invite critics and speakers who 
could not otherwise be obtained. One of the most signifi- 
cant aspects of the whole movement toward developing 
and coordinating the work in the creative arts is that it has 
added relatively little to the cost of an education at Swarth- 
more and has received no special gifts or endowments for 
its support. 

The student response to the program of activities now 
available is as genuinely enthusiastic as it is productive. 
Very few are the students who find appeal in none of these 
avenues of release, expression or exploration. In class-free 
jiours, the campus sometimes seems fairly bursting with the 
energies of creation and appreciation, and a visitor on tour 
of inspection will encounter evidence of Swarthmore's 
extra-curricular life in geographical profusion. The spa- 
cious comfort of Bond Memorial is host to the constant use 
of the four thousand phonograph records of the Bronson 
Cutting collection. Students there are listeners, custodians, 
program arrangers and annotators this last a field of re- 
cently developed interest. The hard-used stage of Clothier 
Auditorium must divide its time amicably among the chorus, 
the orchestra, the glee club and the various brands of 
dramatic activity: Latin, Greek, French, German and Eng- 
lish. The west wing of Trotter is the planned center of arts 
and crafts activities, and there every cranny is put to pro- 
ductive use. In the upper regions the Workshop Theater 
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may be reverberating with the voice-projection of some 
rehearsal, or quiet in the rapt concentration of a class in 
acting or directing. Next door a patient model stands on a 
soapbox under the iUummation of an automobile headlight, 
while ten or twenty sketchers work at their home-made 
easels. Across the hall, workers in the camera club dark- 
room are well entertained by the progress of students whose 
speech difficulties are being recorded, diagnosed, and treated 
in the neighboring speech office. And at jubilant moments 
the tumult of activity is climaxed by the sounds of earnest 
endeavor on the concert grand piano in the music room 
downstairs. 

The crafts program brings coeducation into the other- 
wise masculine precincts of the engineering shop. Nor is 
it coeducation in name only: men and women together use 
power saws and lathes, as well as the more delicate and less 
dangerous instruments, in producing work of their own 
choosing and design. At one end of the shop a small group 
of students putters with printer's ink and fonts of type at a 
hand press which has turned out several numbers of one 
college publication and a considerable amount of individual 
work since its purchase in 1938. 

The visitor who wanders into the campus outskirts may 
encounter a procession of violins, violas, flutes and cellos 
under the arms of chamber music enthusiasts who have one 
session a week in the living room of a faculty home. These 
informal concerts are so popular that often the student 
musicians are hard put to it to find room for their music 
stands. Another informal group-meeting of students inter- 
ested in creative writing also accepts the hospitality of a 
faculty home one evening each week, for the reading and 
criticizing of original manuscripts. Publications utilizing 
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the work of this group are born or allowed to lapse entirely 
at the dictates of student interest. But the busy offices in 
Parrish, where the weekly Phoenix and the annual Halcyon 
are produced, give evidence of a strong and sustained 
interest in the more formal fields of journalistic and editorial 
writing. 

Results must bear the burden of proof, if the value of the 
college's present handling of the creative expression prob- 
lem is questioned; not necessarily results in production, but 
results in the direction of providing a student body with 
such non-student activity as to meet its needs and demands, 
and to maintain both encouragement and guidance at the 
highest possible artistic level. Such results are difficult to 
measure. In scope the present program reaches more than 
three-fourths of the Swarthmore students. Its administra- 
tion is flexible, sensitive to student interest, and increasingly 
free from rules and rewards. Its leaders are not interested 
in professionalism, in each field the benefit to participating 
students is considered more important than the work itself. 
The most significant evaluation, therefore, can be made 
only in terms of the individual student. If the campus visi- 
tor to Bond and Clothier and Trotter and the Shop has 
observed faces as well as scenery, he has perhaps made the 
beginning of this evaluation. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 

SOME EFFECTS OF THE SWARTHMORE 
PROGRAM ON COLLEGE COMMUNITY LIFE 

THIS CHAPTER turns from an examination of facts to the 
fascinating but dangerous business of formulating impres- 
sions. Earlier chapters have described how certain prin- 
ciples of education have taken form in a definite program 
at Swarthmore College. Now comes the attempt to esti- 
mate some of the effects of this program on the character 
of the college community, on the relations between students 
and members of the faculty, and on their satisfaction in 
their work. The hazards of the undertaking are obvious. 
How may the results of the program be distinguished from 
the influences of other factors, such, for example, as recent 
advances in secondary education and a new seriousness in 
American life? How may one estimate the degree to which 
the character of the institution comes, not from a system, 
but from the personality of a president? It must be admitted 
at once that no sharp lines can be drawn. Whatever its 
intrinsic merits, the college program has owed much to 
those secondary schools which have prepared their students 
to do thorough, independent work, to those parents who 
have regarded their children's college careers as training 
in adult responsibility, and to President Aydelotte's orig- 
inality and his skill in working with people. To acknowl- 
edge this last debt is, in a sense, the purpose of this whole 
book. 

184 
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There are three aspects of the Swarthmore academic pro- 
gram which have had important effects on the life of the 
college community. The first is the experimental character 
of the enterprise. Faculty and students alike have been 
aware that they were attempting something new and diffi- 
cult and, it was believed, important. How has this aware- 
ness colored their attitude toward their work? The second 
and third significant aspects are inherent in the seminar 
method of teaching. It is a cooperative method, the joint 
work of instructors and students; as such, it purports to 
be on an adult level How has the cooperative and adult 
character of the process affected other undertakings? 

First: what of the consciousness, felt by all the faculty, 
that Swarthmore is participating in an experiment? One 
result has been to interest its members deeply in the theory 
and practice of education. This is an interest one expects 
of teachers everywhere, but at Swarthmore, so visitors 
report, methods of teaching and problems of curriculum 
have a special fascination. Instructors seem not to tire of 
reconsidering and refurbishing the details of the honors 
program: How can a student's papers be introduced most 
effectively into seminar discussions? What combinations 
of seminars offer the best possibilities of integration? How 
should inexperienced external examiners be initiated? And 
so on, without end. This preoccupation was inevitable 
during the early days of the experiment. But no less now 
when the system is established, the staff talks continue on 
defects and how to remove them. And the discussions do 
not stop with honors work; they are carried over into 
course work also: into requirements for graduation, pre- 
requisites for majors and minors, and so on. One feels 
sometimes a danger that the delight in tinkering with the 
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curriculum may lead to changes so rapid as not to allow 
time for observing and weighing results. 

This interest in the educational process has never been 
confined to the faculty; students also have taken full part 
in discussion and have often suggested amendments of their 
own. These have come sometimes as reports from special 
committees, sometimes as memoranda from concerned indi- 
viduals, and have had to do with problems of many kinds: 
the abandonment of certain prescribed courses, the intro- 
duction of a reading period, improvement in the psycho- 
logical approach to examinations, and so on. The propriety 
of such student suggestions and criticisms has been accepted 
as a matter of course. The suggestions have been fruitful 
and the criticisms sometimes acute. 

Is there not some smugness in this atmosphere of educa- 
tional self -consciousness? There is certainly a danger here, 
and it is to be hoped that the Swarthrnore faculty are alive 
to it; the intrinsic difficulty of the enterprise ought to help 
in keeping their estimate of it within bounds. Sometimes 
they grow uneasy, however, when alumni express contempt 
for their graduate schools, complaining that the courses 
seem elementary and pedestrian. Has Swarthmore made 
them provincial in their loyalty to one kind of educational 
method? Or may they perhaps be right that it is time some 
of the graduate schools looked sharply to their own meth- 
ods? From the inside it is not quite easy to say. 

The quality of life at Swarthmore has been affected fur- 
ther by the cooperative and adult methods in vogue in 
honors seminars. The use of external examiners also has 
made cooperation between instructors and students seem 
perfectly natural, since the teacher is clearly no longer a 
judge, but himself on trial with his students. Through the 
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general interest in the honors methods and the discussion of 
educational principles and practices to which attention has 
already been drawn, the conviction has grown that it is 
good for students and faculty to work together as adults, 
not only in the seminars, but in other phases of college life. 
Obviously this belief in the values of cooperation and 
maturity is not peculiar to Swarthmore. But there is no 
doubt that it has been strengthened by the system in force 
here. 

Cooperation between faculty and students takes many 
forms. It appears in joint projects for research, in the 
make-up of various college organizations, and in the con- 
duct of many leisure time activities. As to joint projects 
in research, as described in Chapter Nine, members of the 
departments of biology and psychology report such under- 
takings as numerous. In biology this cooperation may go 
no further than an instructor's assigning "small portions 
... of [his] research problems to students in advanced 
courses/ 5 or to his using their help at Woods Hole in assem- 
bling bibliographies; occasionally, however, "students have 
earned the right to have their own work appear and to be 
named as co-author." In psychology there is fairly general 
use of student assistance important enough to require 
acknowledgment when the results of research are published* 
Instructors in other departments also, notably in English 
and astronomy, report some, if less frequent, collabora- 
tion with advanced students. All these ventures help to 
confirm the friendliest relations and also have obvious prac- 
tical values: the student learns a great deal about research 
methods, and the instructor is aided and abetted in his own 
investigations. It should be noted, however, that instructors 
guard against the exploitation of students in the interests of 
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their own research; any form of "academic racket" would 
be universally resented. 

Faculty-student cooperation appears again in the func- 
tioning of committees which have jurisdiction over student 
conduct and organizations. A meeting of one of these com- 
mittees is somewhat like an honors seminar with a chairman 
to guide discussion and to see that all points of view are 
represented. Faculty members do not lay down the law, 
nor do students bristle in defence of their "rights"; both 
try to work out regulations and plans which will serve 
their best common interests. There is perhaps no college 
problem on which there is a definite "faculty point of 
view" as opposed to a "student point of view"; there is, 
rather, a set of attitudes that are individual and of opinions 
that carry more or less weight. For some important under- 
takings, such as the editing of the college newspaper, the 
students are solely responsible. When they blunder, as of 
course they do, the chastisement of their own public is, as 
a rule, a sufficient corrective. It is as constituents of this 
public, not as official censors, that members of the faculty 
contribute their share of criticism. 

It is implied in all this that instructors enjoy working 
with their students, and unquestionably they do. The stu- 
dents would seem to return the compliment; at any rate, 
they are capable of appearing on their teachers' doorsteps 
for aid and counsel at almost any hour. There is no doubt 
also that students and faculty like to play together. They 
make good use of the tennis courts all winter in the Field 
House; they play golf, squash and basketball and ride horse- 
back together; in the faculty-senior baseball game of the 
late spring season the professors have sometimes given a 
better account of themselves than their tolerant proteges 
would have thought possible. The development of interest 
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groups, described in an earlier chapter, has brought further 
opportunities for communal recreation. Students join with 
instructors and their wives in producing plays, in singing 
or in playing chamber music, in shop work or sketching, in 
discussing current affairs. A group of students may decide 
that they would like to study problems of religion and 
invite a member of the faculty to meet with them. Two 
such groups have maintained their existence through several 
college generations. All these enterprises are not unlike 
the leisure-time activities of many adult communities and 
afford a measuring rod of what is intrinsically interesting 
by which students may condemn some collegiate events as 
a waste of time. Not that there are any signs in the student 
body of premature stiffening of joints. From the point of 
view of their elders, some of the campus "great events" 
seem especially designed to give childishness its innings. 
Such are the Hamburg Show and the Freshman Show, 
vaudeville performances which have at least the merit of 
being great fun for those who take part. 

It would be a pity if this easy relationship between fac- 
ulty and students were to end abruptly at graduation, and 
it is pleasant to say that very frequently it does not. Some- 
times it is maintained by correspondence; often alumni 
drop in on their former teachers for visits or advice; in the 
houses of some instructors there is scarcely a Sunday after- 
noon when some ex-pupil does not appear to discuss his 
own problems or the world's. These enduring personal 
relationships add much to the teacher's satisfaction in his 
work. They add to his sense that he counts. No doubt this 
sense helps to explain the reluctance of some faculty mem- 
bers to leave the college for other more remunerative posi- 
tions. 

Since the continuing influence of the college after gradu- 
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ation has been touched on, one important form which that 
influence seems to have taken may well be mentioned. The 
honors system of study has undoubtedly stimulated later 
independent work. Such independent work is usually be- 
gun in undergraduate summers. Almost every department 
reports that its honors students do some systematic summer 
reading. This may take the form of gathering material for 
a thesis to be written during the senior year, of supplement- 
ing the work of a past seminar, or of anticipating one to 
come. Precisely how many students complete self-imposed 
summer programs it is impossible to estimate, since they 
usually make no formal report to their instructors. Nor is 
it possible to tell how far they fulfill the ambition with 
which many go away from Swarthmore as graduates, 
diploma in one hand and a set of bibliographies in the other. 
But there is a notable determination among them to carry 
on the education which they now feel is only well begun. 
No doubt the seeds of such determination at times do not 
bear fruit; the climate of later life may prove too discourag- 
ing and too severe. But to get them planted at all is perhaps 
the chief service a college can render, for they are the best 
of all guarantees of mental and moral maturity. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

FINANCING THE ADVENTURE 

EDUCATION is expensive. From the point of view of soci- 
ety poor education is more expensive than good education. 
Wasteful alike of opportunities and resources, it turns out 
poorer citizens where better ones are imperatively needed. 
Good education generally means more dollars spent on each 
student. It appears expensive at the time, but for both the 
individual and society it is cheap at any price. 

The figures are available for eighteen years of the educa- 
tional experiment and development discussed in the pre- 
ceding chapters. During this period the total expenditure 
of the college has increased over 100 per cent. In 1920- 
1921, the year before President Aydelotte came to Swarth- 
more, the sum total of all expenses at the college, including 
such non-educational services as board and room, repairs 
and additions to capital plant and equipment, amounted to 
$428,31 1.72. In 19381939 the comparable figure was $923, 
415.98. If board, room, and affiliated activities are excluded, 
the expense budgets for the two years are $306,257.07 and 
$770,416.80. It must be evident to all who have read the 
story outlined in this volume that there have been many 
and good reasons for this increase in the cost of education. 
It would be impossible to assign increments of increase with 
any accuracy to all the factors which have been responsible 
for the successful development of the educational program. 
It is impossible, for example, to answer the question: How 
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much does honors work cost? The honors method is an 
integral part of Swarthmore's educational system, and its 
benefits are reflected in the improvement of the instruction 
in courses. What part of the increased costs of the library, 
of research, of instruction is due to honors work, what part 
to the general improvement of the college? These are 
questions which cannot be answered with figures and on 
which guessing would be futile. It is possible, however, to 
show how the annual budget is apportioned, what increases 
have occurred during the past eighteen years, and how the 
proportions assigned to different items have changed. And 
we hope it may be of some interest to those concerned with 
higher education to see where the money has come from 
and how it has been spent. 

The most important single item in any college budget is 
that covering the cost of instruction. As a college increases 
in numbers, the amount spent on instruction must increase. 
In 1921-1922, the first year of Mr. Aydelotte's presidency, 
there were 510 students; in 1938-1939 there were 678 a 
growth of 33 per cent. In 1921-1922 there were forty-one 
members of the faculty, excluding assistants; in 1938-1939 
there were eighty-three an increase of 100 per cent. So 
disproportionate an increase has had several causes. It is 
due partly to the natural expansion of subjects taught, partly 
to the policy of keeping classes small, partly to the intro- 
duction of honors seminars which in many cases have dupli- 
cated on a more advanced level the junior and senior courses 
available to non-honors students. In 1921-1922 the total 
budget for instruction was $110,800; in 1938-1939 it was 
$319,835.71. While the student body has increased 33 per 
cent and the number of members of the faculty 100 per 
cent, the salaries paid for instruction have increased by 200 
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per cent. The chart on page 193 indicates graphically 
the relation of this increase to other items in the total 
budget. In the Appendix, Table 2, is given year by year for 
this period the number of people receiving salaries for in- 
struction and the amount expended upon these salaries. It 
should be noted that this table includes assistants and hence 
varies slightly from the figures given above. The average 
salaries in the different academic ranks for the two academic 
years can be seen in the following table. 

Rank 1921-1922 1938-1939 

Professor $4,171 %7^4 

Associate professor 4,250 

Assistant professor 2,665 34 

Instructor 1,757 2 2 3 

As there was no rank of associate professor in 1921-1922, 
the figure of $2665 may be taken as the average for mem- 
bers of the faculty who held positions between those of 
instructor and full professor. The comparable figure for 
1938-1939 would be $3711. 

The system of external examinations for honors students 
has meant a steadily increasing expense as the number of 
honors students has grown larger. Honors work began in 
1922-1923 with eleven students, three of whom were 
seniors. In 1938-1939 there were 146 honors students, of 
whom sixty-three were seniors. Three examiners were 
necessary in 1923 at a cost of $160, while forty-two exam- 
iners came to Swarthmore in 1939 at a total expense of 
$2 148.81. In Chapter Six is discussed the great contribution 
which the external examiners make to Swarthmore's pro- 
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gram of honors study. In asking them to set from one to 
four penetrating examinations, to read from ten to thirty 
three-hour examination papers, and to spend from two to 
three days on the Swarthmore campus giving oral examina- 
tions, the college makes heavy demands on them. Up to the 
present time the interest in Swarthmore College and in its 
method of conducting honors work has been sufficiently 
great to lead outstanding teachers and scholars in various 
fields to conduct these examinations for what is a very 
modest stipend in relation to the amount of time and labor 
involved. While it would be out of the question to make 
the figure commensurate with the contribution which the 
external examiners make, it is to be hoped the time will 
corne when the differential will not be quite so great. 

It is difficult to make any estimate of the cost of research 
at Swarthmore. It is impossible to draw a distinction be- 
tween teaching and scholarship. They are, or ought to be, 
for most men complementary aspects of a single process, 
This is perhaps less true in large universities with their 
purely research appointments, and it is not universally true 
of small colleges where there are occasionally exceptional 
teachers who have little aptitude for or interest in research. 
Honors work, as has been pointed out, makes a heavy de- 
mand upon the scholarship of the instructor, but it is 
scholarship that is as apt to show itself in more skillful teach- 
ing as in published monographs. It is possible, however, to 
give a few figures for three phases of the program which 
are intimately connected with both teaching and scholar- 
ship. 

In Chapter Eight has been discussed the building of an 
adequate library. It is sufficient here to recall one set of 
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figures. In 1921-1922 the library budget was $4,614.84; in 
1938-1939 it was $50,449.78. The principle of research 
associates is the subject of Chapter Nine. The first research 
associates were appointed in 1936-1937. In that year four 
were appointed with stipends amounting to $4500. In the 
two following years there were six at a cost of $9000 in 
19371938 and $9500 in 1938-1939. This does not include 
two additional research associates in the last mentioned year 
who were working at the college but who were not draw- 
ing their funds from college revenue. The provision by the 
college of funds upon which members of the faculty can 
draw for a part of the expenses involved in attending learned 
society meetings was begun in 1922. Members of the fac- 
ulty receive one-half of their railway fare plus an allowance 
of $4 per day for the time spent at the meetings. The larg- 
est sum for any year was $1,483.79 and the largest number 
of instructors participating in any year was forty-four. 
The average for the years included is thirty members of 
the faculty, and the average expense has been $871. 

The need for scholarships or grants-in-aid has been in- 
creasing throughout the country, and Swarthmore has been 
no exception. In Table 3 of the appendix are given the fig- 
ures for the number of recipients and the amounts granted 
for the years extending from 1921-1922 to 1938-1939. The 
increase from $16,150 to ninety-six recipients in 1921-1922 
to $75,075 to 281 recipients in 1938-1939 is 193 per cent 
for the number of students receiving help and 365 per cent 
for the amount of help given. It should be remembered 
that the student body grew one-third during this period. 
These figures ought if possible to go even higher in the 
future. It is a curious situation when colleges which akeady 
through their endowment contribute heavily to the cost of 
students' education should have to assist students with addi- 
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tional scholarship help. But with 85 per cent of the families 
in the United States attempting to live on incomes under 
$2500 there seems no alternative unless the private colleges 
are to become the closed preserve of the well-to-do. In 
Chapter Three the value of having a balanced student body 
has been pointed out, and it ought to be obvious that if 
democracy is to work it is imperative that the best education 
possible be given to those sons and daughters of families in 
the small income class who are particularly qualified to 
profit by it. 

Certain subsidiary functions of the college have also in- 
creased the annual expenditure. Earlier in this book the 
athletic program has been discussed. The policy of decen- 
tralizing athletics, of multiplying the number of different 
sports and the number of teams in each sport engaged in 
intercollegiate competition, together with the reduction or 
abolition of gate receipts, is a costly one. In 1937-1938 the 
total cost of salaries, equipment, trips and the like for the 
sports program for the men of the college was $35,900, or 
an average of a little over $100 per man. 1 Approximately 
25 per cent of this cost was covered by gate receipts and 
student fees, while the remaining 75 per cent came from the 
general college budget. This is a far cry from those athletic 
programs which are self-supporting or which even pay 
dividends. But in spite of the cost we believe the policy dis- 
cussed in Chapter Ten to be sound and indeed to be the only 
sensible one for a small college to pursue. 

The policy of the administration with respect to group 
insurance and retirement annuities for all members of the 
college, both faculty and non-faculty, is an expensive one. 
The college's share in this program now amounts to $32 v ooo 

1 These figures do not include the cost of heating, lighting, and main- 
taining the gymnasium, the field house and the playing fields. 
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annually". Again, we are convinced that the policy is sound. 
For the non-faculty members it is a recognition of the social 
obligation of the college; for the faculty it is an integral 
part of the general policy of creating the most desirable 
conditions for satisfactory and effective teaching. 

On the other hand, it is interesting and important to note 
that the cost of administration has remained virtually con- 
stant and that the expense of maintaining the plant and 
equipment of the college has increased relatively much less 
than that for other items. In terms of percentages of the 
college income both have decreased. The chart given on 
page 193 shows in diagrammatic form the relation of the 
various expenditures of the college. Two tables appear be- 
low, the first of which shows the expenditure in dollars per 
student for the various items in the budget, and the second 
of which shows the expenditure in terms of percentages. 

TABLE I DOLLARS PER STUDENT 

1921-1922 1938-1939 

Instruction, Library, Departmental Expense . . . $273 $617 

Scholarships 32 in 

Dining Room, Housekeeping 227 229 

Administration and General Expense 125 159 

Operation and Maintenance of Plant 217 204 

Miscellaneous 60 61 

$934 $1,341 

TABLE II PERCENTAGE PER STUDENT 

1921-1922 1938-1939 

Instruction, Library, Departmental Expense.. 29.2% 44.6% 

Scholarships . 3.4 8.x 

Dining Room, Housekeeping 24.3 16.6 

Administration and General Expense 13.4 11.5 

Operation and Maintenance of Plant 23.3 14.8 

Miscellaneous * 6.4 44 



100.0% 



100.0% 
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Of the total cost of education per student 52.8 per cent was 
paid by the student in 19211922 and 47.2 per cent came 
from endowment, while in 1938-1939 the percentage from 
the student was 50.6 and from endowment 49.4. 

Where has the money come from? In 1921 the college 
grounds, plant and equipment were valued at $2,042,480.75; 
in 1939 the value was $4,092,590.71 an increase of 100 
per cent. On the other hand, the endowment of the col- 
lege in 1921 was $2,785,731.32 and in 1939 $7,721,637.61 
an increase of 180 per cent. The wisdom of increasing 
endowment rather than plant has been amply demonstrated 
in the past ten years. During a depression when many col- 
leges were curtailing their educational activities or were 
cutting the salaries of their faculties to a point inconsistent 
with effective teaching, Swarthmore has been able to con- 
tinue without any impairment to its function as an educa- 
tional institution and without calling upon its faculty to 
make the heroic sacrifices which were made in many sister 
institutions. The college declined to accept a second con- 
tribution from the faculty after its members had of their 
own motion made one voluntary cut in their own salaries 
to increase the sums available for scholarship help. It is 
always tempting to build buildings, to make a brave and 
fine show before the world. It is held in many quarters that 
this is the best way of attracting students, and certainly 
there is something in this argument. But the upkeep of 
buildings is expensive, and their maintenance, unless spe- 
cially provided for, is a drain on the income of the college 
which it often can ill afford to stand. When Swarthmore 
in 1930 was given $900,000 for a biological laboratory, 
$200,000 for the building and $700,000 for its endowment, 
the money to be paid in over a period of five years, every- 
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one assumed that the building would be erected as soon as 
the first instalment was in hand. Thanks to the wisdom of 
the administration, it was decided to build the building 
with the last instalment of $200,000, with the result that 
there was no drain upon the college income during the 
period when the money was being paid in and indeed with 
the result that an additional $50,000 of interest was added 
to the endowment of the building. 

A residential college must provide residences, and there 
are minimum physical requirements for adequate teaching 
and laboratory work. It is important that the environment 
of students during their four years in college be as attractive 
as possible. Swarthmore owes much to the individuals 
whose gifts have added an element of grace and beauty to 
the campus. We have no desire to minimize the value of 
buildings which are pleasant to observe or of a campus 
which is one of the horticultural delights of eastern Penn- 
sylvania. But the real measure of a college is not its "plant," 
but the caliber of its students, the quality of its faculty, and 
the loyalty of its alumni. A college must put first things 
first. It cannot afford to jeopardize its one and only justifi- 
cation for existence. And in this respect, as in so many 
others, we believe that the administration of President Ayde- 
lotte has been both shrewd and wise. 

When honors work was first started, it became quickly 
apparent that the faculty would need to be increased in 
order to conduct seminars in addition to ordinary teaching. 
In June, 1925, the General Education Board made a gen- 
erous grant to the college of $240,000 to be spent over the 
course of five years in the improvement of the faculty and 
the educational facilities of the college. The board of man- 
agers in accepting the grant committed themselves to an 
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endowment campaign to capitalize a sum sufficient to pro- 
duce an equivalent income in order to carry on the work. 
This campaign was launched in the spring of 1929, and the 
sum of $2,000,000 was so quickly pledged that the college 
decided late in 1929 to seek to double the amount. In spite 
of the stock market crash this was done, and by June, 1930, 
the college could announce that $4,084,487.93 had been 
pledged. On June 30, 1936, when the last of the pledges 
were due, only 2.07 per cent of this amount had not been 
collected, and this has since been reduced to 1.14 per cent. 
When the small sum of $36,773.37 which has been cancelled 
due to death or bankruptcy is subtracted, it leaves on De- 
cember 31, 1939, the amount of $9,688.88 or 0.24 per cent 
still outstanding. This record is a very real testimonial to 
the board, alumni and friends of the college, without whose 
support the development of the past two decades would 
have been impossible. 

The investment of the college funds has been in the hands 
of a committee of the board whose financial acumen and 
conservative policy have saved the college many of the 
losses so widespread among college endowments. In 1939 
the funds of the college were invested as follows: 

Bonds 40.9% 

Preferred Stocks 12.5 

Common Stocks 26.4 

Mortgages 134 

Real Estate 4- 6 

Notes i 

Cash 2i 



The rate of return on the college endowment for repre- 
sentative years has been, in approximate figures: 
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Year Gross Net 

1920-1921 4.7 4.4 

1928-1929 4.6 4.4 

1938-1939 4.7 4.5 

For a college to remain alive it must grow and develop. 
Fortunate as the financial picture of Swarthmore has been 
and is, the college needs new funds in order to continue 
and improve the work it has begun. With the present pol- 
icy of limiting the size of the college, the next twenty years 
should not see such sharp increases as in the past in many 
items of the budget. But more money is needed for the 
library, and if the teaching load of the faculty is to be re- 
duced as sound policy suggests a larger faculty will be 
necessary. There is still room for the improvement of the 
position of the non-faculty members connected with the 
college. These are needs which can only be met by new 
endowment. There is also the declining rate of return on 
investments, with no prospect of improvement in the near 
future. Without making a careful and detailed analysis of 
the needs of the college in the future, it is impossible to say 
precisely what sum will be required. But it is to tie hoped 
that the next few years and the administration which fol- 
lows that of President Aydelotte will see another $4,000,000 
added to the endowment of the college. 

In conclusion, we should like to acknowledge both a 
debt and a responsibility. Much of the program which has 
been discussed in this book would have been, if not impos- 
sible, at least greatly curtailed without the financial means 
of putting it into effect. To give $4,000,000 to a small col- 
lege is highly significant in itself; to do so under the circum- 
stances outlined above is little short of miraculous. Yet it 
was done and done by members of the board, by a large 
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number of the alumni, and by individual friends of the col- 
lege. It would be difficult to overstate the obligation of the 
college to all its supporters or the importance of their share 
in the realization of its educational program. Nor are we 
insensible of the obligation which their generosity puts 
upon us to use their trust wisely and to maintain standards 
commensurate with their support. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
THE ROLE OF ADMINISTRATION 

EDUCATION involves administration. All colleges are com- 
plex societies which in the nature of the case are far re- 
moved from the frictionless medium of the physicist's im- 
agination. Although teaching and administration are two 
functions, not one, they are nevertheless interdependent; 
and the success which any college or university achieves is 
to a large extent the result of the wisdom and efficiency 
with which it is administered. 

Swarthmore College has been unusually fortunate in this 
respect. No description of the educational adventure of the 
past nineteen years would be complete without some ac- 
count of the administrative and financial factors without 
which there would have been no educational system worth 
writing about and, in all probability, few members of the 
faculty present to do the writing. 

The administration of most colleges is divided into three 
parts: the board, the administration proper, and the faculty. 
All three are, or ought to be, working for a common end, 
and the problem which every educational institution must 
solve for itself concerns that distribution of function and 
responsibility which will bring about in the most effective 
manner the end for which the institution exists. It is obvi- 
ous that there must be distribution of power. It is not the 
business of the board to teach, and the members of the fac- 
ulty would be the first to admit that they neither know how 
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to invest wisely the funds of the college nor are much in- 
terested in the problems of investment. The president, 
standing between board and faculty, must understand the 
problems of both in addition to the strictly administrative 
duties which are his peculiar province. 

Every complex organization needs some person or group 
of persons with final responsibility. There are several rea- 
sons why this should not be the faculty of an educational 
institution. For very practical and human reasons a col- 
lege faculty is not always the best judge of its own needs. 
As the social and intellectual currents of an age shift, the 
instruction in a living college must shift to meet them. It 
is not suggested that colleges and universities should take 
account of every passing fad. Culturally and intellectually 
they have a duty to preserve the past as well as to explore 
the future. But it is one thing to seek to conserve the cul- 
tural tradition; it is another to be backward. It is difficult, 
if not impossible, to persuade the members of one depart- 
ment that the times have moved away from them and that 
their relative importance has diminished. It is hard, for ex- 
ample, for the members of the division of the humanities to 
appreciate the greater immediate needs in terms of person- 
nel and the materials of research of some one or more of the 
natural sciences. Institutions which have developed a fac- 
ulty control, like the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
have tended to develop an almost irresistible force for the 
preservation of the academic status quo. Their coefficient 
of inertia is, for quite understandable reasons, too high to 
be consistent with their greatest usefulness and efficiency. 
This is the justification for administrative officers whose 
concern it is to understand the needs of the institution as a 
whole. It is the reason for a president whose power to effect 
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changes must be commensurate with his responsibility for 
keeping the college a living and developing social insti- 
tution. 

But there is another reason why the ultimate administra- 
tive power of the college should not be vested in the faculty. 
In the last analysis, the primary and predominant concern 
of the teacher is to teach. His time and his energy ought to 
be devoted to the immediate business of instruction and, in 
the broad sense of the term, to that work of scholarship 
which is the complementary aspect of good teaching. If a 
college is to justify its real possibilities, it must be a place 
where the minds of the students are quickened to the life 
of ideas and disciplined by the demands of clear and rigor- 
ous thinking. It must be a place where the faculty is free 
to study and to teach under as ideal conditions as are pos- 
sible. It must command the loyalty and devotion of the 
faculty to its educational ends because the faculty has freely 
participated in framing those ends. But it is necessary to 
distinguish between the determination of policy and the 
administration of that policy. Faculty participation in the 
former is essential to the creation of those conditions in 
which good teaching can flourish; faculty participation in 
the latter is so much time and energy diverted from the 
primary occupation of the teacher. 

At Swarthmore College the supreme governing body is 
the board of managers, consisting of thirty-two active mem- 
bers elected for four year terms with one-fourth of these 
terms expiring annually. Under the original charter, mem- 
bership on the board was limited to men and women who 
belonged to the Society of Friends, but since 1909 the col- 
lege has been non-denominational. It still preserves the 
simple social atmosphere and tolerant values of the Quaker 
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spirit in which it was founded and of the remarkable group 
of men and women who watched over it during its infancy 
and adolescence. 

The board, subject to the terms of its charter and within 
the limits developed by custom, is the final and absolute 
authority. It has the legal and financial responsibility for 
the college as a whole. It selects the president and must 
approve of all administrative and faculty appointments, pro- 
motions, and leaves of absence. It has the final determining 
voice in the size and character of the college and is the final 
arbiter of its educational policy. While it delegates much 
of its authority to the president, and while it is willing to 
be guided to a very considerable extent by his educational 
program, upon it rests the ultimate responsibility for deci- 
sion. If the credit for the development of Swarthmore Col- 
lege during the past nineteen years rests largely with the 
leadership of President Aydelotte, it must not be overlooked 
that this group had the wisdom to select him and the cour- 
age to support him in his educational venture. 

Second only to the board in power and authority is the 
president. He heads the active administration of the col- 
lege. He must keep an eye on every aspect of its multifari- 
ous activities. If he is wise, he will surround himself with 
able and independent officers to whom he can delegate the 
various duties of administration. But he cannot escape the 
task of supervision and coordination, for upon him more 
than upon any other individual falls the responsibility for 
the smooth and efficient functioning of the college as a 
whole. He must have an educational philosophy, and a 
gift for the practical art of administration without which it 
would never be realized. He is largely responsible for the 
appointment of his fellow officers and for the selection of 
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members of the faculty. It is his business to know when one 
department needs to be enlarged and another strengthened, 
and in making his recommendation to the board he must 
know the best man for the vacancy. When one considers 
the heavy demands upon college presidents the daily con- 
cern with the details of a complex organization, the deter- 
mination of broad policies of education, the exigencies of 
raising money, and, if possible, the performance of a scholar 
one realizes why good college presidents are so rare. 

The position, the rights, and the duties of a college fac- 
ulty in the administration of an institution are subject to 
various interpretations. Everyone agrees that it is their 
primary function to teach, but there is little or no agree- 
ment on their responsibility and right in determining the 
educational policy of their college or on their responsibility 
and obligation in the effective administration of that policy. 
The position of the faculty of Swarthmore College is sum- 
marked in the following sentences from President Ayde- 
lotte's report to the board for 1933. "Although the legal 
authority for the government of this college, and of most 
American colleges and universities, is vested by charter in 
the trustees, no educational institution could attain the 
highest success in which the position of members of the 
faculty was merely that of experts employed to do a par- 
ticular job for a particular, specified length of time, for an 
organization whose aims and purposes they did not neces- 
sarily share and did not in any case assist to formulate. In 
a very real sense of the word the faculty is the college or 
the university and the recognition of that fact by all con- 
cerned is a necessary foundation for the finest morale and 
the noblest educational work." 

Certain recent actions by the board of managers have 
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signalized this spirit. When in 1933 the faculty of the col- 
lege presented the board and administration with a volun- 
tary salary cut, the proceeds of which were to be used for 
scholarships for needy students, the president of the board 
in accepting the gift welcomed it "as evidence of the feel- 
ing of the faculty that they are not merely employees of the 
college, but rather members of an organization, the corpo- 
rate welfare of which is inseparable from their own welfare 
as individuals." Further recognition was given to the vital 
concern of the faculty in all matters pertaining to the gen- 
eral policy of the college when two years later the board 
appointed a joint board-faculty-alumni committee to deal 
with the whole problem of the relation between the alumni 
and the college. Most significant of all has been the recent 
action of the board in setting up a joint board-faculty com- 
mittee for the selection of President Aydelotte's successor. 
There has been at Swarthmore, as at other institutions, a 
growing realization on the part of the board that the col- 
lege is a community in which the needs of each group 
should be considered and the opinions of each group should 
be heard. It is difficult to say to what extent this is merely 
the reflection of the slow maturing of democratic processes 
throughout the country, and to what extent it reflects in- 
creased confidence in the personnel of the college in recent 
years as members of the board and faculty have been 
drawn closer and closer together by their mutual concern 
for the good of the college. We prize very highly the op- 
portunities for understanding and cooperation which both 
formal and informal contacts have made possible. 

The relation between President Aydelotte and his fac- 
ulty has been one of steady and sympathetic cooperation 
combined with a practical, if not always clearly defined, 
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division of function and responsibility. Although few 
formal regulations define the areas for which each is re- 
sponsible, common sense now crystallized in custom gives 
the president authority over appointments, promotions, sal- 
ary increases, leaves of absence, the allocation of funds for 
research, the appointment to most committees; while the 
faculty makes the decisions regarding purely departmental 
concerns, the program of courses, requirements for admis- 
sion, for graduation, for majors and minors, and frequently 
sets up its own committees for investigating matters per- 
taining directly to the curriculum or the educational policy 
of the college as a whole. 

Merely to divide the fields, however, in which president 
and faculty have authority gives little idea of the nature 
and extent of the cooperation with which the college is run. 
Constant conference and consultation take place until 
everyone who is interested has an opportunity to express 
his opinion. In a very real sense college business has been 
conducted by President Aydelotte in the spirit of a Quaker 
meeting in which every significant problem connected with 
educational policy and its effective realization is discussed 
from every point of view and by everyone concerned. And 
like the clerk of the meeting, President Aydelotte has acted 
only after the sense of the meeting emerged from group 
conference, individual consultation and private reflection. 
The youngest member of the faculty has a right to be heard 
and receives a fair hearing. It is not an easy method for the 
administrator. It is costly in time and energy. It involves a 
willingness to postpone or give up some proposal which 
does not meet with general approval and to tolerate steps 
of which he does not altogether approve. But it is a method 
which has worked with extraordinary success at Swarth- 
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more, with the result that the roughly distinguishable fields 
of authority have lost much of their significance. President 
Aydelotte has gone to board and faculty with his problems, 
and in turn they have appealed to him for advice in theirs. 
Swarthmore College has a board, an administration, and a 
faculty, but for practical purposes it is one unit, and the col- 
lege embodies the deepest convictions and the matured 
judgments of all its constituent members. 

One of the great advantages of this system is its flexibil- 
ity. Where the various elements within an educational insti- 
tution distrust one another, where they work at cross-pur- 
poses or are jealous of one another's prerogatives, it becomes 
necessary to define sharply the limits of authority and to 
rule by regulation. Where there is mutual confidence and 
constant cooperation, it is possible to dispense with much of 
the machinery which wastes the energy of the educational 
enterprise. A blanket regulation must necessarily disregard 
the peculiar circumstances and merits of the individual case. 
If promotions or increases in salary are automatic, they will 
penalize the able while rewarding the lazy or incompetent. 
A fixed chairmanship will work excellently for one depart- 
ment, whereas the principle of rotation is much more suit- 
able to another. If the primary purpose of leaves of absence 
is to give the scholarly or ambitious a chance to pursue 
further study or to enjoy an uninterrupted period of writ- 
ing, they ought to be granted according to need and use and 
not, as in the widely prevalent practice, according to the 
mystic number seven. In certain fields the appointment of 
a new instructor is a matter which concerns the department 
alone; in others it may be of great importance to consult 
the members of related departments. Some members of any 
faculty will have more interest in certain problems than in 
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others. Flexibility is purchased at a certain cost. It is always 
far easier for the administrator to lay down a law and sit 
upon it. And the larger the institution, the more difficult it 
is to maintain even the semblance of flexibility. But surely 
it is one of the advantages of the small college that it can 
realize a degree of flexibility, and hence of efficiency, which 
is not always possible for the large university. 

This flexibility has been achieved at Swarthmore largely 
as a result of the respect and confidence which board, ad- 
ministration and faculty have had for one another. It has 
also been in part due to the informality with which the 
business of the college has been conducted. Formal faculty 
meetings have never been frequently held. The average 
number in recent years has been five, of which two have 
been connected with the formal opening of the college in 
September and the voting of degrees in the late spring. The 
need for them has been largely obviated by weekly lunch- 
eons and less frequent business meetings of each division 
where any matters of moment to the college or to the divi- 
sion are thoroughly and informally discussed, as described 
earlier in this volume. There are a certain number of stand- 
ing committees of the faculty which handle such routine 
matters as the library, the Commencement exercises, awards 
and prizes, and the scheduling of classes, or which super- 
vise the arts and crafts program, the athletic policy, or the 
provision of outside lectures and entertainments. Most 
powerful of all is the instruction committee which handles 
all matters involving irregularities in student programs and 
makes most of the decisions regarding the best way of 
carrying out the general faculty regulations for the instruc- 
tion of students. But many of the most important decisions 
are reached only after much individual discussion or a care- 
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ful consideration of the findings of some specially appointed 
committee. Nearly every important appointment to the 
faculty has been made only after an ad hoc committee ap- 
pointed by the president has canvassed the field. Major 
changes in the curriculum, such as the change to the four- 
course plan, the institution of comprehensive examinations 
for majors, or the modification of the language requirements 
for graduation, have followed the recommendations of spe- 
cial committees. Nor are these committees always appointed 
by the president. Each division has upon occasion appointed 
its own committee to investigate some problem of impor- 
tance at the moment. Such committees have led to a change 
in the engineering curriculum, to a reconsideration and 
realignment of the permissible combinations of honors semi- 
nars, and to a review of the best means of utilizing the work 
of the external examiners. All this is done with a minimum 
of formality and red tape. It has kept the system flexible 
and made it possible for every member to share in the de- 
termination of the major educational policies of the college. 
A consequence of the flexibility and informality which 
President Aydelotte has sought to preserve has been for 
lack of a better phrase the unobtrusive character of his 
administration. The primary function of an educational 
institution is to educate, and the work of administration is 
a means to that end. Its importance for the harmonious 
and successful functioning of the college community can 
hardly be exaggerated; but its eif ectiveness, like that of the 
Mississippi steamboat, is in inverse proportion to the noise 
it makes. President Aydelotte has frequently said that he 
looked on himself and his fellow officers as useful just in 
so far as they succeeded in freeing the faculty for the con- 
structive work of teaching and scholarship. He has sought 
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to keep the administrative machinery of the college at a 
minimum, and his success in keeping the cost of adminis- 
tration at a lower and relatively constant level can be seen 
in the chart printed on page 193. Flexibility, informality, 
and unobtrusiveness are related factors, and their happy 
combination under President Aydelotte's administration has 
been in no small part responsible for the smooth and effi- 
cient way in which the developments of the past nineteen 
years have come about. 

Distinct from those principles which set the tone of the 
institution, there are certain mundane considerations of 
which any administration must take account. If it is the 
function of an educational institution to educate, it is im- 
perative that the conditions for successful teaching be real- 
ized. Now the life of the teacher and scholar frequently 
necessitates long periods of gestation before results are pro- 
duced, and by its very nature his work is such as to demand 
unusual conditions of quiet and security. This means that 
he must have reasonable security of tenure and an adequate 
income. By a resolution of the board of managers passed in 
1924 indefinite tenure was granted to full professors, tenure 
of five and three years respectively to associate and assistant 
professors, while all instructors were kept on yearly ap- 
pointments. Provision was made for probationary appoint- 
ments and for due notice, together with a statement of the 
reasons in writing in any case of dismissal or demotion. 

Security of tenure means little if it is not coupled with 
academic freedom. President Aydelotte has made it a mat- 
ter of his own responsibility that every member of the fac- 
ulty should have complete freedom to express his own con- 
victions on any matters of political, economic, social or 
religious moment. And in the nineteen years of his admin- 
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istration no member of the faculty has been seriously threat- 
ened by outside attacks as a result of exercising this freedom. 
It is difficult to see how an educational institution in a 
democratic country could take any other view of this is- 
sue. The fact remains, however, that the path of a liberal 
administration is not always easy, and it has taken both 
courage and wisdom on the part of President Aydelotte and 
the support of an enlightened board of managers to carry 
through the principles without which democracy is a farce 
and education a fraud. 

A second condition is an adequate income. It is a curious 
paradox in American history that society has on the one 
hand insisted upon the importance of education and on the 
other turned a relatively blind eye upon the necessity of 
adequate remuneration for the men and women to whom 
this important task has been entrusted. The non-academic 
person loves to make much of the compensations of the 
academic life. If they were not real and compelling there 
would be few teachers worth their salt. The academic life 
contains in its own nature the greatest of its rewards. It is 
to be hoped the time will never come when people will 
enter teaching as a means of becoming rich. But it is one 
thing to grow wealthy and another to have an income suf- 
ficient to maintain reasonable standards of efficiency. It is 
of vital concern to every college to insure a scale of salaries 
commensurate with the realization of the ends for which 
the college exists. The Swarthmore faculty has been un- 
usually fortunate in this respect. While the salary scale of 
the college will not stand comparison with those of the 
large and highly endowed universities, it is relatively high 
for the small college group, as the figures in the preceding 
chapter show. 
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A third desirable condition is a reasonable teaching load. 
We believe that good teaching and good scholarship go 
most frequently together and that in most cases the former 
needs the stimulus of the latter. Genuine scholarship makes 
heavy exactions in time and energy, and this is particularly 
true at Swarthmore where the honors method of instruc- 
tion by its very nature makes serious inroads on both. En- 
couraged by the informal relations between faculty and 
student body it involves many hours of personal conferences 
in addition to regular class and seminar meetings. Nor is 
the situation made easier by the very wise policy of having 
all members of the faculty teach both elementary and ad- 
vanced courses. The students gain in having the more ma- 
ture members of a department in their introductory classes; 
the young instructors have the advantage of handling ad- 
vanced work. But where there are no graduate assistants to 
correct papers and run quiz sections, it means a heavy load 
for every member of the faculty. This problem is closely 
related to that of salaries. We recognize that more hours of 
teaching and conference arc in part the price paid for 
higher salaries. But a reduction in the amount of teaching 
would increase the time and energy for scholarship and 
would render more efficient the instruction of the college. 

Intimately connected with the question of teaching load 
is that of leaves of absence. Decrease in the one and increase 
in the other are complementary means of making the aca- 
demic life more productive. While Swarthmore has no set 
rule governing sabbatical leaves, recent practice has made it 
possible for members of the faculty to take one semester 
every three or four years on full salary or one year in every 
seven on half salary. While this arrangement might seem 
unfair to those who prefer to take less frequent but longer 
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leaves of absence, it makes more frequent leaves possible, 
and this is more important than the length of the leave in 
stimulating creative writing and critical research. 

The small college can rarely compete with the large uni- 
versity in salary, and it is doubtful whether it ought to try 
to compete in providing the stimulus of graduate courses. 
Both factors tend to draw the best scholars away from the 
small college, and create a danger that it will be left with 
the second-rate, the lazy, or the incompetent. President 
Aydelotte has sought to meet this situation at Swarthmore 
by selecting a predominantly young faculty in order to have 
the stimulus and benefit of their teaching and scholarship at 
that most active and vigorous period in their careers when 
they are establishing their reputations. The college can 
offer to young men a larger inducement than the university 
where the prospects of promotion are more distant and 
where the instructor is frequently assigned to teach sections 
of large introductory classes. There is little danger that the 
small college will lose the balance and wisdom of maturity, 
for it possesses compensations which offset to a considerable 
extent the lure of larger salary and more powerful position. 
The policy of selecting young men has its dangers, however. 
Since members of the faculty are granted relative security 
of tenure, the penalty for making mistakes is heavy. It de- 
mands unusual insight and acumen in the selection of men. 
As it has been carried out at Swarthmore, it illustrates again 
the immense importance of the president who must spend 
months and sometimes years in finding the right man for a 
vacancy. His constant consultations with members of the 
faculty over new appointments furnish further evidence of 
the way in which a college community can cooperate for 
the common good. When successful, the policy means that 
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the college can enjoy great teaching by real scholars. And 
it can remain more alive and more sensitive to new ideas 
through the steady stream of young men teaching within 
its halls. 

Something should be said about the policy of the admin- 
istration toward the non-faculty members of the college 
community. It is safe to say that its attitude should be at 
least as liberal as the best business practices. A case can and 
has been made for a social concern in the conduct of busi- 
ness where at least one motive is that of profit. Colleges are 
not run for profit, and they do preach idealism and eco- 
nomic justice. It behooves them to make sure that they 
practice what they preach. It may be argued that the men 
and women who have contributed to educational endow- 
ments have intended to contribute to the education of stu- 
dents and not to the improvement of the living conditions 
of the working classes. But the argument is specious. Col- 
leges cannot operate in a vacuum, and it is surely reasonable 
to hold that no one who has contributed money has ever 
assumed that the employment of janitors, waitresses, gar- 
deners, and repair men could be dispensed with. It is a real 
problem for any administration to satisfy the claims of all 
groups; what is added in one budget item must be subtracted 
from another. After stating that academic salaries in many 
institutions are desperately inadequate, it may not seem very 
constructive to suggest that the budget for instruction be 
reduced in favor of non-instruction items. The adjustment 
of this issue cannot be made on a priori principles; it is a 
very practical and a very. human problem. All we are sug- 
gesting is that it is important not to overlook or disregard 
the claims of the non-faculty group important not merely 
because the college is after all just one more social instku- 
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tion, but important because it is the kind of institution it is. 
In this connection it is interesting to note the trend in 
recent years at Swarthmore the attempt to give con- 
tinuous employment so far as possible, the gradual raising 
of the wage level, the provision of group insurance for 
every member of the community, and the recent establish- 
ment of compulsory annuity benefits for non-faculty as 
well as faculty members, more than half the cost of which 
comes directly from college funds. Yet there is a great deal 
more to be done. 

In surveying the administration of Swarthmore College 
under Frank Aydelotte, this chapter has tried to call atten- 
tion to the cooperative spirit involved and to the various 
principles which have made that administration effective. 
It is a truism to say that no administration is any better 
than the people who carry on its functions, and it is safe 
to add that a fool-proof system of administration will never 
be devised. The solution to the problem of administration 
is in the selection of the right administrator. If he is bad 
and if the conditions essential for the successful conduct of 
teaching are denied, a college faculty must either submit or 
fight. If he is good, it can willingly disregard the formal 
safeguards of democracy. Indeed, the emphasis upon divi- 
sion of power and maintenance of prerogative varies in- 
versely with the confidence which the different groups have 
in one another. For the college the ideal is not the form of 
democracy, but the enjoyment of it. The truth is that a 
college faculty has no business trying to function like a 
New England town meeting, and when it does in the typi- 
cal faculty meeting, let us say its performance is not such 
as to make onlookers stand in breathless awe. There are 
spheres where it is important to maintain the strict forms of 
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democracy, and there may be times when it is imperative 
for a college faculty to insist upon them. But that is at 
best the lesser evil, for a college is precisely the place where 
the true substance of the democratic ideal can best be 
realized by more flexible and more quickly responsive 
methods than is normally obtained by the cumbrous ma- 
chinery of parliamentary procedure. 

It is important not to overemphasize the point. Swarth- 
more College functions as a democracy in the best sense of 
the term. Action follows only upon wide agreement, and 
agreement is won through consulting and deliberating with 
everyone concerned. It should be noted that President 
Aydelotte has never surrounded himself with acquiescent 
subordinates. He has demanded and received from his asso- 
ciates vigorous and independent judgment on all matters. 
He has shown great persuasive skill in dealing with the 
many inevitable issues which his program has involved, but 
he has also shown great tact in bowing to the will of the 
faculty whenever that will has been united in opposition to 
some feature of his program. This has been possible partly 
because of the mutual trust and respect which board, ad- 
ministration and faculty have felt toward one another, and 
partly because the avenue to effective action has not been 
congested by red tape and the obstacles of formal and 
formidable administrative machinery. It has been made 
possible by the spirit which animates the whole community 
a spirit which could not have existed without the under- 
standing support of the board of managers, a spirit which 
has found generous expression in the attitude of President 
Aydelotte himself. No member of the college could remain 
for long insensitive to the effect of his personal example. 
His tolerance and humor, his wisdom and tact, and above all 
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his understanding of the problems and privileges of the 
teacher, combined with his gift for quiet administrative 
efficiency, have been largely responsible not only for the 
kind of educational adventure described in these chapters, 
but also for the happy manner in which that adventure has 
been enjoyed by Swarthmore's faculty. 
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TABLE ISTATISTICS ON STUDENT ENROLMENT 
ENROLMENT OF STUDENTS SINCE 1920 



Resident Students 


Day Students 


Grand 




Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Total 


1920-21 


210 


214 


424 


42 


41 


83 


507 


1921-22 .... 


220 


226 


44<5 


37 


27 


64 


510 


1922-23 


216 


233 


449 


40 


27 


67 


5i6 


1923-24 .... 


209 


236 


445 


53 


37 


90 


535 


1924-25 .... 


2IO 


260 


470 


56 


33 


89 


559 


1925-26 


2 3 8 


248 


486 


58 


25 


83 


560 


1926-27 


239 


256 


495 


45 


21 


66 


561 


1927-28 


2 3 8 


245 


483 


45 


25 


70 


553 


1928-29 


239 


240 


479 


36 


17 


53 


532 


1929-30 


245 


268 


5i3 


44 


2O 


64 


577 


1930-31 .... 


243 


278 


521 


47 


22 


69 


59<> 


1931-32 .... 


192 


271 


463 


80 


24 


104 


567 


1932-33 .... 


173 


25? 


430 


87 


34 


121 


55i 


1933-34 


22 5 


253 


488 


67 


38 


105 


583 


1934-35 


240 


278 


518 


53 


39 


92 


610 


1935-36 


282 


285 


567 


49 


3i 


80 


647 


193^-37 


290 


327 


617 


55 


28 


83 


700 


1937-38 .... 


284 


323 


607 


62 


24 


86 


693 


I938-39 


290 


302 


592 


62 


24 


86 


678 


1939-40 ..." 


312 


322 


634 


66 


3i 


97 


731 



In June, 1923, the first students to receive their degree with Honors 
were graduated. Since the establishment of Honors work, the number 
and distribution of degrees granted with Honors has been: 



DEGREES WITH HONORS, 1923-1939 

Men Women 



Highest Honors 65 

High Honors 130 

Honors 147 



Totals 



342 



40 

127 
127 

294 



Total 
105 

257 
274 

636 



22 4 
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ENROLMENT OF STUDENTS IN HONORS WORK 



1922-23 
1925-26 
1930-31 
1935-36 
1939-40 



Total College 
Enrolment 



Number from. 

Enrolment in the the Senior and 
Senior and Junior Junior Classes 
Classes in Honors 



516 
569 

590 
647 
731 



227 
269 
261 
268 
33* 



115 
138 
146 



Beginning with the Class of 1922, Mr. Aydelotte has signed the 
diplomas for 2,228 holders of degrees from the College and the diplomas 
for 24 honorary degrees. This is a total of 2,252, or 50.7 per cent of all 
the degrees that have been granted since the foundation of the College. 



Year 
1921-22 
1922-23 
1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 



TABLE II COST OF INSTRUCTION 
Size of Faculty 



1933-34 
1934-35 
1935-36 
1936-37 



44 
44 
48 

5i 
56 
59 

75 
72 



79 

77 
75 
84 
88 
87 



1937-38 94 

- 97 



Amount 

$110,800.00 
122,648.25 
132,831.50 
146,419.85 
170,708.84 
189,356.66 
214,087.17 
228,541.29 
224,867.59 
247,462.62 
268,532,32 
263,632.32 
254,384.19 

274,532.99 
292,981.98 
291,034.33 
313,490.04 
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TABLE HISCHOLARSHIPS 

Year Number of Recipients Amount 

1921-22 96 $16,150.00 

192223 92 17,625.00 

1923-24 , 79 17,050.00 

1924-25 . . , 99 19,652.00 

1925-26 90 18,572.31 

1926-27 108 21,919.35 

1927-28 in 22,328.00 

1928-29 132 27,832.50 

153 44527-oo 

151 43707*59 

I93I-32 130 39i453-5o 

i93 2 -33 I7 1 4^259.83 

1933-34 280 79,935.25 

1934-35 265 77.801.79 

1935-3" 284 83,575.00 

1936-37 288 84,993.35 

1937-38 221 70,950.00 

1938-39 281 75.075-oo 
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IO2-IO3, IO4, 115, I2O, 128, 129, 

130; social sciences, 14, 28, 30-31, 
37, 72, 84, 85, 90, 92, 93, 99, 104, 
105-106, 115, 116, 129, 130-131. 
See also Swarthmore College, 
Honors Method 

Junior colleges, 17 
Kant, Immanuel, 20 

Lewis, Dio, 169 

Library, Swarthmore, 34, 56, 136 if., 

192, 195-196, 212 
Lightfoot, Bishop, i 
List of Books for College, Libraries, 

A, by Charles B. Shaw, 144 
Loeb Classical Library, 95 



Managers, Swarthmore Board of, 
26, 42, 152, 200-201, 202, 204, 206- 

207, 2O8-2O9, 211, 212, 215 

Meiklejohn, Alexander, 43 

Mill, James, 15 

Mill, John Stuart, 14, 15 

Miller, John A., 148, 151 

Milton, John, 105 

Mt. Holyoke College, 169 

Miinsterberg, Hugo, 49 

Music, 176, 178, 1 80, 182. See also 

Swarthmore College; Instruction, 

departments of 

Nason, John, x 
National Research Council, 153 
Newman, John Henry, i, 6, 22 
Newton, A. Edward, 145; Student 
Library Award, 145 

Oxford University x, i, 4-5, 126, 
205 

Paradise Lost, by John Milton, 14, 

99 

Parrish Hall, 183 
Pennsylvania, 200; University of, 

156* *57 

Philadelphia, 23, 156 
Plato, 14 

Phi Beta Kappa Society, 52, 161 
Princeton University, 125, 159 
Publishers 7 Weekly, 145 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 9 

Reading for Honors at Swarth- 

more, by R. C. Brooks, 35 
Research, 48-49, 50, 84, 147 ff., 192, 

195 
Research associates at Swarthmore, 

84, 147 tf., 196 
Rhodes Scholars, 4 
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Ricardo, David, 14 
Rockefeller, John D., i 
Rutgers University, 159 

Sachs Foundation, x 

Sarah Lawrence College, 35 

Scholarships. See Swarthmore Col- 
lege 

Scholastic Aptitude Test, 67 

Schurman, Jacob Gould, 48 

Seminar: See Honors Method 

Shakespeare, William, 14, 105, 159 

Sidgwick, Henry, his Lecture 
against Lecturing, 7 

Smith, Adam, 14 

Smith, Granville, 145 

Somerville Gymnasium, 168 

Spinoza, 93 

Sproul, William C., 148 

Sproul Observatory, 148, 151, 153, 

155 

Stanford, Leland, i 

Stanford University, i 

Students. See Swarthmore College 

Swain, Joseph, 148 

Swarthmore College, administra- 
tion, 12, 204 ff,; admissions, 67, 
68; athletics, 5, 10, 61, 158 if., 171, 
172, 188, 197, 212; Bronson Cut- 
ting Collection, 181; classes, size 
and frequency of meeting, 56; 
composition and creative writing, 
177, 178, 179, 182-183; corrective 
speech, 180; debating, 177, 179, 
1 80; dramatics and play produc- 
tion, 177, 179, 180, 189; extra- 
curricular activities, 5-6, 10, 12- 
*3 55i 57* 6*1 171 if., 188-189; 
financing, 191 if,; founding, 2; 
placement tests, 53-54, 6r, prereq- 
uisites, 53-55, 61, 72-73; public 



speaking, 177, 178-179; research 
(see under Research); sabbatical 
leaves, 21, 216-217; scholarships, 
34, 196-197, 225; students in 
course, 7, 8, 18, 22, 39, 40, 43 if., 
157, 192, 223, 224; students in 
Honors, 7, 9, 10, 11, 18, 28 if., 35, 

37> 39-4 1 * 43 49~5> 5 6 > 57* 5$, 
65 rT., 70, 85, 106-107, 116-117, 

119, 122, 125 if., 154-155, 157, 

186-187, 194, 223, 224; student's 
program, the, 7, 8-9, 10-11, 29 fF., 
51 if., 60 if., 81; teaching load, 49, 
50-51, 86, 202, 216-217; tenure, 
214-215; William J. Cooper 
Foundation, 167, 181, 212. See 
also Departments of Instruction; 
Divisions of Instruction; Educa- 
tion; Examinations, comprehen- 
sive; Four Course Plan; Honors 
Method; Managers, Swarthmore 
Board of 

Time Magazine, 16 
Trotter Hall, 181, 183 

United States, 2, 197 
Universities, origin of, 1-2 

Vocational Schools, 17 

Walton, George, 25 
Whittier House, 129 
Wilson, Woodrow, 43 
Wisconsin, University of, 35 
Woods Hole, 187 
World War, First, 2 

Yale School of Drama, 180 
Yale University, 6, 35, 159 
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